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THE SLAVE LAW OF THE JEWS, IN THE TIME OF JESUS AND THE APOSTLES, 


As may be gathered from the context, the following article is from the pen of a Jewish scholar of thi§ 
city. of high standing, and treats of a branch of the subject which has been but slightly touched upon 


heretofore. 


It is a remarkable fact that, 
while ir. the discussions of Slavery 
in the United States, the laws of all 
ancient nations concerning this in- 
stitution have been, and still are, 
invariably referred to by both its 
advocates and adversaries, with the 
view of strengthening their respec- 
tive positions, those of the Jews 
have never been fully examined 
and exhibited,* although they are 
of the most vital importance for the 
elucidation of what is called the 


“Christian” aspect of the subject, 
upon which the opponents of the 
‘‘neculiar institution” set such great 
value, asserting that the silence of 
Jesus upon it proves his opposition 
to the same. 

Let it not be said that the de- 
fenders of slavery have done enough 
when they quote from the Law of 
Moses; we might with the same 
force maintain that he who has stu- 
died and quotes the Constitution of 
the United States with its amend- 





* I know of but one writer who makes reference to “Later Jewish Legisla- 


tion” on Slavery; namely, Joseph T. Thompson, in a pamphlet entitled: Teach- 

ings of the New Testamenton Slavery. New York: 1856. This writer, however, 

deserves no consideration, as far as the Jewish law is concerned ; forhe not only - 
was unable to examine the original authorities for himself, and had, therefore, to 

procure some extracts in an English translation from a learned Rabbi in New 

York, but makes use of these for the subservience of his abolition tendencies, ina 

manner, that precludes a clear insight into the Jewish law, and often leads to its 

misconstruction and misrepresentation. 
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ments, knows the law of his coun- 
try, and needs no more in its appli- 
cation in any cases that might 
arise and be submitted to his adju- 
dication. The Mosaic Code con- 
tains nothing more than fundament- 
al laws, or rather leyal principles, 
upon the basis of which, in the 
course of time, a system of juris- 
prudence developed itself, which 
can alone be referred to, when we 
speak of Jewish Law. This con- 
sideration is sufficient to show that, 
when we desire to quote the Jew- 
ish Laws concerning Slavery, it is 
not sufficient merely to quote the 
Mosaic Code, but we must trace their 
development as presented in later 
legislations. Let me illustrate this 
by an example which has bearing 
upon the subject before us. We 


read in Deuteronomy xxiii. 15, 16: 
“Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the slave that is escaped 
from his master unto thee: he shall 
dwell with thee, even among you, 


in that place which he shall choose 
in one of thy gates, where it liketh 
him best: thou shalt not oppress 
him.” It is a well known fact that 
this Biblical Law is often referred 
to by those condemning the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law of 1850;* yet, has 
the question never suggested itself 
to them, whether this law includes 
fugitive slaves both from Palestine 
and foreign countries, or only the 
latter? An examination of the 
Jewish Jurisprudence would have 
taught those opponents that their 
quotation was a very useless and 
incorrect one, as the interpretation 
of that very Biblical Law led, in 
later legislations, to enactments 
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that vastly resemble the Fugitive 
Slave Law of our country, as we 
shall show in its proper place. 

Before, however, we enter upon 
an examination of the Slave Law of 
Judea, which is the subject of this 
essay, we must draw a brief sketch 
of the historical development of the 
Jewish Law in general, in order 
that the uninitiated may see why 
we can, and do speak of the Slave 
Law of the Jews, in the time of Je- 
sus and the Apostles. 

We asserted before that the Mo- 
saic Code contained nothing more 
than the fundamental laws of the 
Israelitish nation, upon which a 
system of jurisprudence, their Mu- 
nicipal Law, was to be developed 
in the course of time. That such 
was the intention of the Divine 
Legislator himself, is clearly shown 
in Deuteronomy xvii. 9-11. These 
passages tell us that the laws which 
he gave his people could, and did not 
provide for all cases and emergen- 
cies which, in future times, would 
necessarily arise from the changes 
which the political, social and relig- 
ious condition and circumstances of 
the nation had naturally to undergo; 
and that, therefore, his laws should 
be subjected to the interpretation 
and adjudication of certain judicial 
officers, whose legal decisions be- 
came laws, not to be “declined from, 
either to the right hand or to the 
left.” This, then, is the first origin 
of Jewish Jurisprudence, otherwise 
called by the name of Traditional 
Law+ Of the nature, form and 
extent of this law during the inde- 
pendence of the Israelitish nation 
before the Babylonian captivity, 





* See Thompson, /. 1. p. 12. 


t Those acquainted with the Roman law, will at once find a most striking anal- 


ogy between the traditional law of the Jews, and the Jus Practorium of the former. 
L. 1,21; D.1,1: De Justitia et Jure: Jus Praetorium est, quod Praetores intro- 
duzerunt adjuvandi, vel supplendi, vel corrigendi juris civilis gratia, propter utili- 
tatem publicam. 
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very little, if anything, is known; 
but it assumed distinct shape from 
the time of their restoration under 
Cyrus ; so that the history of Jew- 
ish Jurisprudence may properly be 
dated from that important event in 
their national history. The Jews 
brought new ideas, habits and man- 
ners into their country from their 
exile; they were no longer, as be- 
fore, secluded from foreign nations, 
but in frequent intercourse with 
them; many ancient Jaws had be- 
come impracticable and obsolete ; 
therefore, new legislations had to 
be resorted to, from time to time, 
to satisfy the wants and demands of 
the different periods. But as the 
Law of Moses, being of divine reve- 
lation, was ever held inviolable, 
and could not, therefore, be directly 
repealed or suspended, all new laws 
were deduced by interpretation, 
analogy, enlargement, limitation, or 
accommodation, from the funda 
mental conditions and principles 
contained in the Mosaic Code. This 
work was first intrusted, shortly af- 
ter the return of the Jews from the 
Babylonish Captivity, to the As- 
sembly of Seventy-one, established 
by Ezra the Scribe, and known by 
the name of Synagoga Magna. In 
later times we meet with the San- 
hedrim, the highest Senate of the 
Jews, that united in themselves the 
legislative, judicial, and executive 
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power, both in the religious and civil 
affairs of their people. Shortly 
before and during the time of Je- 
sus, we find Academies engaged in 
the same work. Among these 
Academies, that of Rabbi Hillel 
(37 B. C.) is the most renowned, 
and its devisions have at all times 
enjoyed the highest authority among 
the Jews. 

After the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans, the work of 
legislation was continued in the 
Academies and Sanhedrim of Jam- 
nia, Zippora and Tiberias, These 
traditional laws were not written 
down, but orally transferred from 
teacher to disciple, because their 
authors feared their codification 
might lead to legal stagnation ; 
whereas they desired that the law 
should be kept in continual motion, 
in a stream of progressive develop- 
ment forall times and emergencies.* 
When, however, in consequence of 
the cruel persecution of the Jews un- 
der the emperor Hadrian, just fears 
were entertained, that these laws 
might be lost and forgotten in the 
ever increasing and extending dis- 
persion of the. Jews, the traditions 
were collected in a Code, known as 
“The Mishnah,” (Second Law) 
about 220A.C, ThisCode became 
then the text book for the discus 
sions of the Academies of Palestine 
and Babylonia, until they, too, were 

Lites 


* Here, too, we meet with an analogy in the Roman law, the Jus scriptum and 


Jus non scriptum. 
own, “Oral Law.” 


The Rabbins call the Biblical Law, “ Written Law,” and their 
It may not be uninteresting for those unacquainted with the 


history of the Synagogue, during the last century, to learn that this very “ Oral 
Law” has been the innocent cause of the powerful movements and fierce strug- 
gles amongst the Jews, and resulted in their division into two parties, (not Sects !) 
the Orthodox and the Reformers. The tormer, more properly called “The Tradi- 
tionalists,” maintain, with the Rabbins, and believe. that, together with the Writ- 
ten Law—the Biblical Revelations, written ‘“ by the finger of God”—God directly 
communicated to Moses, by word of mouth; also the necessary explanations and 
interpretations, which were only collected by the Rabbins, and have. therefore, 
equal binding authority, for all times, with the Mosaic Laws; the Reformers, on 
the other hand, entertain the view of the tradition, which we have defined in the 
above text. Both parties are represented in Charleston, the former by the 
Synagogues in Wentworth and St. Phillips street, and the latter by that in Hasel 
street. 
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collected in two separate works— 
“The Jerusalem Talmud,” and “ The 
Babylonian Talmud” (365-425 A. 
C.) The latter is more complete, 
and is of greater authority than the 
former. Yet, being too volumin- 
ous for general use, (it covers more 
than three thousand pages of narrow 
printed matter) couched in a lan- 
guage mixed up of Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Latin, Greek, Arabic, Persian, ete., 
without order and svstem, the legal 
decisions contained in it were col- 
lected in an extended digest, in pure 
Hebrew, by Maimonides, who lived, 
towards the erd of the twelfth cen- 
tury, in Spain, and whose work 
has the most unbounded authority 
in all questions concerning Jewish 
Law. A_ shorter compend was 
published (about 1550 A. C.) by 
Joseph Karo, and is still in use for 
practical reference. Both works 
are systematic, and contain, respect 
ively, a section entitled “ The Slave 
Laws,” besides other provisions re- 
lating to the same subject, scattered 
among various chapters. 

It is these Slave Laws which 
constitute the subject of this essay. 
We must, however, remind our 
readers, not to confound these laws 
themselves with the date of their 
different compilations; the latier, 
as has been shown, are of a compar- 
atively modern origin,while the pro- 
visions themselves are very ancient 
—few ofa later date than thetime of 
Jesus and the Apostles—so that we 
may boldly assert that these taught 
among their brethren, while the 
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Slave Law of Judea was in its 
highest development. We will 


further remark here, that we shall 
not speak of the discrimination be- 
tween Hebrew and heathen slaves, 
as every reader of the Bible is well 
acquainted with it: our examina- 
tion extends only to the laws con- 
cerning the latter class; and. in 
presenting them here, we shall, as 
far as possible, follow the system 
adopted by Judge O'Neal, in his 
digest of “The Negro Law in South 
Carolina,” in order to afford the 
reader a comprehensive view of the 
Slave Law of Judea, and at once to 
show the striking similarity between 
many provisions of the two sys- 
tems. 

First, then, as to the status of the 
slave in ancient Judea. He was, in 
every respect, to all intents and pur- 
poses, chattel personal, and subject 
to all those legal transactions—sale, 
purchase, barter, donation, ete., ete. 
—whereby other commodities of 
the same nature could be disposed 
of. This rule admitted of but one 
apparent exception, at an action 
for fraud in the sale of a slave, as 
will be seen hereafter. 

That the law regarded the slave 
as chattel personal may be seen 
from the following provisions : 
Slaves were broughtinto matrimony 
as a part of the dos, either as usu- 
fructus chattel, or as animalia soci- 
ata.* For the preservation of the 
former, the husband was not re- 
sponsible, while the latter were at 
his risk. Slaves were used as a 


* As we know of no English term to express the legal phrase “ anitmalia soct- 
S 5 


ata,’ we will append an explanation of it: 


When an owner leased out his farm 











to another, including also the cattle upon the same, under the condition that the 
young of them should be divided between the lessor and the lessee, the latter was 
bound, at the expiration of the lease, to restitute the same number of heads of the 
same species, as he received with the farm. This contract, called “contractus 
socidae.” is found in the Jewish,the German, and the French Law. The Jewish 
Law has the term, “ Tsonve barzel,” that of Germany, “Eisern Vieh,” and the Code 
Napoleon, (Art. 1821) “Cheptel de fer,” all of which, when literally rendered, mean 
tron cattle. With regard to this contract, the old German Law has this legal 
muxim: “Eisern Vieh stirbt nie,” (iron cattle never die.) 
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standard for the amount of dam- 
age to be paid by law for certain 


offences. For instance, when a man 
seduced a virgin, the amount of the 
damage to be paid, aside from the 
mulct for the commission of the 
crime, was the sum which she would 
bring less after the deed, than be- 
fore, if she had been a saleable 
slave. The same estimation of dam- 
ages was made when a man wound- 
eda free fellow Israelite. Again : 
ifa city be sold with the express 
stipulation, “with all it contains,” 
the slaves are included in the cat- 
tle. Furthermore, the Jewish law 
commands, that visits of condolence 
must be paid, and consolation of- 
fered, whenever a brother Israelite 
has lost a near relative; but at the 
death of a slave, such visits should 
not be paid, and “ nothing more 
said to his master, than should be 
said to a man who lost an ox oran 
ass, namely: ‘may God make good 
thy loss!” In this connection we 
will quote an instance recorded in 
the Talmud, to show that, as with 
us, & most intimate attachment and 
sincere affection often existed be- 
tween master and slave. Rabbi 
Gamaliel (the teacher of Paul the 
Apostle) had a most faithful slave 
named Tabbi—a true major domus 
—whom he loved so much that he 
received visits of condolence when 
he died. His disciples asked him: 
“hast thou not taught us that visits 
of condolence should not be re- 
ceived upon the death of slaves?” 
The Rabbi replied: “my slave 
Tabbi was not like other slaves 
he was pious.” * 
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These instances should suffice to 
show to those who assert, that the 
Jewish Slave Law did not teach 
that system of “chattelism” as it 
exists with us, how ill-informed they 
are upon the subject, especially as 
the very teacher of St. Paul is here 
represented as one of the advocates 
of that very system; but we will 
make it still more evident by show- 
ing that the “ Fugitive Slave Law” 
of the ancient Jews was based upon 
that very thing called “chattelism.” 
Here it is, that Jewish Fugitive 
Slave Law, above alluded to, verbum 
e verbo: “Whenever a slave have 
fled from a foreign country into the 
land of Israel, he shall not be de- 
livered up unto his master; for 
concerning such fugitives the law 
says: (Deuteronomy xxiii, 15, 16.) 
‘Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master, etc., ete.’ A proposition 
must be made to his master to exe- 
cute a letter of manumission to the 
fugitive, and to take his note for 
the amount of his value. If the 
master refuse to do so, the Court 
declares théslave free, and all claims 
of his master forfeited. But if a 
slave of a Jew flee to another Jew, 
whether from one province of the 
land of Judea to another, or from 
one foreign country to another, or 
from Palestine to a foreign country, 
the master of the slave can* rede- 
mand him, he or she must be deliv- 
ered up to him, as his ox or his ass, 
that has strayed from his possession, 
must be restituted to him” We 
need add not further elucidation of 
this law; but we would ask: Is it 
not an incontrovertible commen- 


* What a smart fellow Uncle Tabbi must have been, may be perceived from the 
following anecdote related of him in the same book: One day his master sent him 
to market with the simple injunction, to buy what he deemed the best thing in the 


world. Tabbi brought home a tongue. 
with the injunction, to buy what he thought the worst thing in the world. 


again brought a tongue. 
him, “ what meaneth this 2” 


His master immediately sent him back 
Tabbi 


Astonished at the conduct of his slave,the Rabbi asked 
To this Tabbi replied, “‘ whenever the tongue. (allu- 


ding to the tongue of man,) is good, nothing better can be found; but when it is 


bad, it is the greatest evil upon earth.” 
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tary upon, and explanation of, that 
oft controverted passage in Paul’s 
Epistle to Philemon, v. 10-19? 

The Jewish Law knew no distine- 
tion of color. All idolatrers—and 
only such—could be held in invol- 
untary servitude. The original ac- 
quisition of slaves from idolatrers 
was permitted only when effected 
by lawful purchase, either from their 
masters or themselves—(self-sale.) 
This rule, however, received the 
following modifications : If a (hea- 
then) king decree, that he who 
does not pay his taxes should be 
slave to him who pays them in his 
stead, Jews are allowed to take ad- 
vantage of that decree. So also, if 
a (heathen) king allows his subjects 
to steal men froma country engaged 
in war with him, (an extraordinary 
kind of letters of marque /) and to 
sell them as slaves, Jews are per- 
mitted to purchase, and keep them 
in bondage. 

Between Jews, the various dispo- 
sitions of slaves are subject to all 
those legal formalities and provis- 
ions, which must be observed in all 
other business transactions whose 
object are chattels. When a slave 
is sold, or bartered, etc., he belongs 
to the purchaser, ete., as soon as the 
price agreed upon, or the guid pro 
quo, has been paid, or he has taken 
possession of him, or made him 
perform certain offices specified by 
law, and intended to prove proper- 
ty, or the title deed has been deliv- 
ered. An action for fraud or error 
is inadmissible—the risk is invaria- 
bly on the part of the purchaser, 
ete., except the following be proven: 
That the slave was not worth half 
the price paid for him or her, (this 
provision is taken from the law con- 
cerning real estate;) or the slave had 
such physical faults that entirely 
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unfitted him or her for the work for 
which he or she was bought. Only 
in these two instances, and the fol- 
lowing, the transaction was null and 
~void: “It being supposed that slaves 
have the worst moral character, 
such faults cannot make the trans- 
action null and void, unless it be 
proven that the slave was a crimi- 
nal to be punished with death.” * 

Slaves may be acquired by a hus- 
band when brought into matrimo- 
ny by his wife. In this case, she 
must be exempted, according to the 
number of slaves thus brought in, 
from such labours as the law com- 
pels her to perform for her hus- 
band. 

Whenever aged slaves fall to the 
wife by inheritance, they must be 
sold to purchase real estate, of which 
her husband enjoys the usufruct ; 
unless she objects to their sale, on 
the ground that they belonged to 
the ornament of her father’s house. 

Slaves could, furthermore, be ac- 
quired by occupancy. This mode 
of acquisition, however, was limited 
only to such as were under age. If 
aslave became res nullius, either 
by express stipulation in his mas- 
ter’s last will, or in case the latter 
had no heirs, he belonged, if he 
was a minor, to him who seized 
him first; if he was of age, the 
law presumed that he was his own 
first seizor, and declared him to be 
free. 

And this leads us to the consid- 
eration of the ancient Jewish Law 
concerning manumission or eman- 
cipation. 

The Jewish Law starts with this 
rule: “He who manumits his slave 
without just cause, or for some pious 
purpose, viokates the law,” but al- 
lows manumission by deed, and 
even enforces it in consequence 


* A maxim of R. Hillel, whom we mentioned above, which has bearing upon this 
point, was the following: “ He that multiplieth female slaves, multiplieth inconti- 
nence; he that multiplieth male slaves, multiplieth rapine.” 
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of certain acts, both of commission 
and omission, on the part of the 
owner. 

A slave acquired his freedom by 

deed, whenever his master had de- 
‘livered, and he accepted, a letter of 
manumission. To this the names 
of two witnesses had to be attached. 
The acceptance of the deed could 
be effected either by the slave in 
person, or by a free man, in his, 
(the slave’s) name and behalf. For 
this reason, also minors could be 
emancipated by letter of manumis- 
sion, but not an infant in ventre sa 
mere, unless the mother was includ- 
ed in the deed. 

Every letter of manumission is 
presumed to be genuine, until the 
contrary be proven. Whenever 
this document contains another 


clause, (for instance, one containing 
the bestowal of adonation upon the 
freed man,) the proof of this clause, 
when litigated, is charged upon the 
donee; without, however, affecting 


in any way the genuineness of the 
main tenor of the document, the 
stipulation of his manumission. 
But whenever that document is re- 
quired as a basis of rights claimed 
by the freed man, (for instance, to 
be admitted as plaintiff against a 
third person,) and exception is made 
on the ground that he is a slave, 
he is bound to prove the genuine- 
ness of his letter, of manumission. 
The instrument is even then valid, 
when the bearer, in case it was exe- 
cuted by a Jewish Court out of 
Palestine, declares that he did not 
see the witnesses sign it, or if one of 
them was a Samaritan. (Samari- 
tans were not admitted to be au- 
thentic witnesses to any legal docu- 
ments, except letters of manumis- 
sion and bills of divorce; and even 
then one of the two witnesses must 
be a Jew.) On the other hand, 
while all documents executed by 
foreign tribunals, and valid accord- 
ing to their laws, were recognized 
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by the Jewish Courts, letters of 
manumission and bills of divorce 
had legal validity only when execut- 
ed by the latter according to the 
Jewish law. 

Emancipation takes effect by 
law, or, in other words, must be 
enforced by Courts of Justice in 
the following instances: When- 
ever the master has accepted 
the price of the manumission 
of his slave. This price must 
be paid by a free man; because, 
slaves can possess nothing, hence, 
have nothing wherewith to pur- 
chase their freedom. A slave is 
free by law, when his or her master 
has wilfully maimed him or her, 
that is, cut off one of the limbs 
enumerated in the law. The slave, 
however, is not free, when he or 
she belonged to more than one 
master; because the Jaw would not 
punish all for the offence of one of 
the joint owners, Whenaslaveis 
but half-slave—having gained half 
his freedom—his master must exe- 
cute a letter of manumission, and 
take his note for half his value. 
Whenever this manumission was 
impossible, (for instance, in case the 
slave belonged to several masters, 
and one of them was yet a minor,) 
he remains a half-slave, that is, he 
divided either his time or earnings 
between himself and his owners. 
Ifa man declared upon his death- 
bed that his slave should be free, 
his heirs are bound to give him or 
her a letter of manumission. When- 
ever his or her emancipation was 
stipulated as a_legacy in the own- 
er’s testament, he or she was free at 
the moment of his decease. If a 
slave have fled from his master, 
and the latter renounce his claim to 
his or her property, the slave be- 
comes free from the moment he or 
she runs away from his or her 
second master, and the first owner 
is bound to execute a letter of man- 
umission. As long, however, as 
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the fugitive is with the second mas- 
ter, he or she is subject to the res- 
titution of his or her original owner, 
(if he has uot renounced his claims,) 
or may be purchased by any other 
free man. Ifa man was convicted 
of that extreme intimacy with his 
slave, which should take place only 
among married persons, the Jaw 
presumed that he intended, by this 
act, to make her free, and compels 
him to execute a letter of manu- 
mission. If he denied all such in- 
tention, he had to suffer the penalty 
prescribed by law for such offences, 
as will be stated hereafter. 

All actions, implying an inten- 
tion of manumission, for instance: 
if a master betrothes his slave toa 
free woman, or allows him to per- 
form such religious acts which only 
Israelites could perform, or suffers 
these things to be done without 
raising any objections, make the 
slave free, and the law compels his 
or her master to give him or her a 
letter of manumission. If a man, 
upon his sick bed, bequeathed his 
whole estate to his slaves, the latter 
is free, after the death of the testa- 
tor, as included in that estate, and, 
therefore, bequeathed to himself. 
In case the testator recovered, he 
could revoke his will, but was com- 
pelled to manumit the slave ap- 
pointed as his heir. Even a mere 
verbal declaration of a master, upon 
his sick bed, before witnesses, that 
a certain slave, or certain slaves, 
should be, or had been manumit- 
ted, is valid after his recovery, and 
had to be executed by a letter of 
manumission. If an Israelite sold 
his slave to an idolatrer, he was 
compelled toredeem, and then man- 
umit him. If an Israelite, living in 
a foreign country, bought a slave in 
Palestine, and carried him to his 
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place of residence, he was bound to 
manumit him. If he sold him to 
an Israelite likewise residing out of 
Judea, the purchaser had to exe- 
cute the letter of manumission, but 
could recover the price paid for the 
slave from the vendor. 

Before dismissing this point of 
our examination of the Slave Law 
of ancient Judea, we will add that, 
whenever there existed a reasonable 
doubt concerning the status of a - 
man or woman, as this could not be 
established by his or her colour, 
the legal presumption is upon the 
side of freedom.* Thus, for instance, 
if two women, one free and the 
other a slave, were confined in the 
same room,and theirchildren could 
not be discriminated from each 
other, the law declared them both 
as free-born. To remove, however, 
the taint of the slave status from 
both, they had to pass the same re- 
ligious ordeals which proselytes had 
to perform upon their conversion to 
Judaism. 

We proceed now to state the 
Civil Rights, Liabilities, Disabili- 
ties and Crimes of slaves, and their 
Claims upon their Masters, accord- 
ing to the ancient Jewish Law. 

The principle, “ the offspring fol- 
lows the condition of the mother,” 
was recognized also by the Slave 
Law of Judea. The child of a 
slave mother was slave and belonged 
to her master. If the latter was 
the father of the child, and the 
mother already converted, it is held 
by several Doctors that the child 
was free, yet could not marry a free 
person, until a letter of manumis- 
sion was executed. That the child 
of a free woman and a slave was 
free, need not be stated, especially 
because its colour did not betray its 
origin on its father’s side. 





*The Roman Law contains the same rule. Compare |. 179. D. 50, 17: (“In 
obscura voluntate manumittentis favendum est libertati,”) 1.1, 3 ult. 1. 10-12 D. 40, 


12. 1. 1, 2 C. 7,22. (“Favor enim libertati debitus.” 
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The principle that “slaves are 
chattels personal” is most consist- 
ently carried out also, by the Jew- 
ish Law, with regard to slave steal- 
ing. Theft, itis well known, was 
punished with a several-fold resti- 
tution of the stolen article. If it 
was a sheep, the thief had to pay 
four times its worth; if an ox, five 
times its worth; whenever the arti- 
cle was no longer found in his pos- 
session, or he had destroyed or in- 
jured the same; in case the stolen 
good was yet found in natura et in- 
tegritate in his possession, double 
its worth had to be paid. The lat- 
ter mulct was imposed also for 
the theft of inanimate things. Now, 
slave-stealing was punished like 
cattle-stealing, and the fine estab- 
lished according to the value of the 
slave at the time of the deed. 

When a slave had been mort- 
gaged for a debt, his master could 
not be prevented from manumitting 
him; and the mortgagee, in this 
case, was bound to take the note of 
the master for the amount of the 
debt. But in case a slave so en- 
cumbered was sold, the purchaser 
was held responsible for the debt. 
Otherwise, slaves were, like other 
chattels, subject to attachment and 
seizure for debts. 

Although slaves were held to be 
chattels personal, yet the law grant- 
ed them protection and rights, in 
many respects, as other persons, 
Some instances we have had occa- 
sion to point out under the head of 
emancipation, Here we have to 
state others, and will mention, above 
all, that full and unrestricted free- 
dom of conscience and religion was 
granted to the slave. While it was 


enacted that a slave should be con- 


verted within one year after his 
purchase, it was commanded:also, 
that this should not be done by force, 
but merely by persuasion. In case 
his master could not succeed, he 
was bound to sell him to an idola- 
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trer. However, any one purchasing 
a slave could entirely exempt him- 
self from the obligations of this 
law, by expressing his intention to 
him, during the negotiations to- 
wards the purchase, that he would 
not convert him. The conversion 
of the slave does not at all affect 
his status; so much so that if he 
should be manumitted, he had to 
perform the rite of immersion as 
a free man, as other proselytes. 

Any person wounding or other- 
wise injuring a slave, had to pay 
the sane damages to his master, as 
though he had been a free man. 
The murder of a slave was punished, 
as that of a free man, with death ; 
unintentional homicide with exile. 

Passing over to the Disabilities 
of slaves, we must start with the 
statement, that they were subject to 
all those disabilities which heath- 
ens in general suffered, according 
to the Jewish Law. They could 
perform no religious acts, to which 
Jews alone were admitted, and even 
when converted, their very touch 
rendered unclean whatever was 
used for religious rites, as long as 
they had not altogether weaned 
themselves from their idolatrous 
notions, and from uttering the names 
of their idols. Slaves could be no 
citizens of the Jewish Common- 
wealth. They could possess nothing; 
whatever they found, or was given 
them, even with the express stipula- 
tion that it should belong to them, 
belonged to their master. 

Slaves could not legally contract 
marriage; their union was but con- 
cubinage, This law, however, ad- 
mitted one exception, intended to 
neutralize the severity of the laws 
concerning Bastards, These, too, 
could not contract marriage, and 
their descendants, ad infinitum, 
were likewise bastards. To remove 
the offensive effect and consequence 
of the bastard laws, it was enacted 
that a bastard could take a slave 
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for his wife, and legitimize his 
children (who were slaves, accord- 
ing to the rule: “partus sequitur 
ventrem,”) by manumitting them. 

No relationship was recognized 
by law between slaves; so that 
when a child of a slave woman by 
her master became free, he or she 
could marry the child of his or her 
own father. Nor was the inti- 
‘macy of a free woman with a 
slave a just ground for the crime of 
adultery, or to bastardize the issue 
of such a connection. On the 
other hand, whenever a free man 
or woman was found guilty of 
that offence, he or she received the 
lash. 

It is unnecessary to describe the 
different provisions connected with 
this law; only the following may 
be mentioned: If a free man violat- 
ed a half-slave that was engaged 
to be married, he had, besides the 
criminal! punishment, to bring a 
tresspass offering, while the other 


party received the lash only, or was 
declared not guilty, if she had been 
misled with regard to the status of 


her violator. While, however, the 
mere attempt of the offence with a 
free woman was sufficient to estab- 
lish the crime, its consummation 
was necessary in the case here spo- 
ken of. If aman was convicted of 
improper conduct with his own 
slave, he had, besides receiving the 
lash, his hair cut, and was excom- 
municated for thirty days; whereas, 
the slave was confiscated and sold, 
and the proceeds distributed among 
the poor. If he allowed another 
man to abuse his slave, he was 
bound to manumit her. He was 
unrestricted, in joining at pleas 
ure his slaves to each other; he 


could unite one man to several’ 


women, and vice versa. 

To prevent, as much asepossible, 
all such criminal excesses, it was 
enacted, that unmarried women 
should possess no male slaves. 
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Marriages between freemen and 
slaves were null and void. 

Slaves could receive no instruc- 
tion. 

They were not admitted as wit- 
nesses ‘in any court of justice, or 
otherwise, except in the following 
cases: When a city had been ta- 
ken by an enemy, all the wives of 
the priests had to be separated from 
their husbands, unless they could 
prove by witnesses, were these even 
slaves, male or female, that they 
hal escaped violation. If a man 
upon his sick bed have promised 
his wife to grant her a bill of di- 
vorce, he is bound to fulfill his 
promise, if she can prove, even by 
the testimony of slaves, that he had 
made it. 

Other peculiarly Jewish disabili- 
ties of slaves, were the following: 
They were not permitted to witness 
the public exhibition of a woman 
accused of adultery. 

If a slave had taken the vow of 
Nazaritism, his master could force 
him to break it. Aslave could be 
forced to follow his master upon 
his removal. from a foreign country 
to Palestine; or the latter might 
sell him to another Jew, which he 
was bound to do also, when he re- 
removed from Judea to another 
country. Priests were not permit- 
ted to marry the daughters of freed 
men, even as far as the tenth gener- 
ation; otherwise, freed men were, 
to all purposes and intents, the 
equals of free men; so much so, 
that they (the freed men) were even 
held responsible for all obligations 
contracted by them during their 
bondage ; as, for instance, if they 
had been accepted as securities. 

Such was the law of the land. 
But, according to the laws of Jew- 
ish society, descent from slave an- 
cestors was always looked upon, 
even to the latest generations, as a 
stain upon the status and position 
of a Jew. “Descendants from 
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slaves,” says the most renowned 
Jewish historian, “formed the lower 
classes of the people, with whom 
the purely free” (the ancient inge- 
nui of the Romans) “did not desire 
to intermarry.” 

Concerning the Crimes of Slaves, 
the Jewish Law was very mild and 
indulgent, starting from the princi- 
ple, that their intercourse, and all 
conflict with them, shou!d be avoid- 
ed. If aslave wounded others, his 
punishment could be executed only 
after he had been manumitted. A 
slave convicted of theft received 
the lash, but could not be punished 
otherwise, as free men, until he had 
been manumitted. Ifthe stolermar- 
ticle was yet found in his posses- 
sion, he had to give it up to its 
owner. With regard to other crimes, 
the law, as far as we can see, made 
no distinction between free men 
and slaves. 

We come now, in conclusion, to 
the Claims of Slaves upon their 
masters, as established by law, 
aside from those already mentioned 
before. First, however, we may 
here introduce the law enacting 
that “ifa master had whipped his 
slave too severely, he received the 
lash.” 

It requires no particular mention, 
that the blessings of the Third 
Commandment, rest and recreation, 
were to be extended also to the 
slaves, whether Hebrew or Heath- 
en,and that they had to be made 
participants in the enjoyments of 
the Jewish festivals. These rights, 
granted to the slaves of Judea by 
the Mosaic Code, were not affected 
by later legislation, but rather made 
still more coércive by their frequent 
repetition. 


The law did not limit the work 


to be imposed on a slave by his 
master; but. it enacted, that he 
should be kind to him, nor render 
his yoke too heavy; he must pro- 
vide him with sufficient meat and 
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drink, and not abuse him by word 
or action, nor allow himself to get 
into passion when reproving him, 
but must speak mildly to him, and 
allow him to defend himself. In 
connection with asimilar point, the 
venerable author of “The Negro 
Law of South Carolina,” quotes the 
“noble language of a Christian and 
a patriot, that good man and great 
Judge, Wilds.” May we not be 
permitted, in this connection, to 
quote also the noble language used 
more than six and a half centuries 
ago, by the illustrious Jewish Rab- 
bi, Physician and Philosopher, the 
renowned Maimonides? At the 
conclusion of the section containing 
the Slave Law, in his work men- 
tioned above, he observes: “ Al- 
though the law grants unlimited 
power to the master concerning the 
labour of his slaves, yet the attri- 
bute of love and the way of wisdom 
require that he should not, for the 
sake of charity: and noble hearted- 
ness, render their yoke too heavy, 
or embitter their lives, but provide 
them with the same food that is 
provided for the members of his 
family; as we have learned that 
our sages of old gave their slaves 
of every dish of which they, the 
masters, partook; nay, fed their 
slaves and cattle even before they, 
themselves, sat down to their meals, 
For thus it is said in Holy Writ: 
‘ Behold, as the eyes of slaves look 
unto the hand of their masters, and 
as the eyes of amaiden unto the 
hand of her mistress; so our eyes 
wait upon the Lord our God, until 
that He have merey upon us.’ 
Therefore, we must not ill-treat our 
slaves, either by word or deed ; Holy 
Writ has permitted their bondage, 
but not their humiliation and op- 
pression. Nor should we speak to 
them in anger or abusively, but 
mildly, and listen to their defence. 
As it is said of Job, and he could 
even glory in it, saying: ‘If I des- 
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pised the cause of my male slave, or 
my femaleslave, when they contend- 
ed with me. Cruelty and hard- 
heartedness can be found only 
among the nations that practice 
idolatry ; but the descendants of 
our Patriarch Abraham, to whom 
the Holy One, praised be He, hath 
vouchsafed the beatific book of the 
Revelation, and whom He hath in- 
trusted with laws and statutes, they 
are just and merciful towards all 
beings. For thus are we taught 
also, concerning the attributes of 
God, which we should strive to imi- 
tate, saying: ‘His tender mercies 
are overall His works. Whoever 
exercises mercy shall find mercy, as 
it is written: ‘And the Lord will 
shew thee mercy, and have compas- 
sion upon thee, end multiply thee.’ ” 

Such, then, was the Slave Law 
of ancient Judea, as developed in 
later legislations by the Rabbins. 
And yet, although Jesus and the 
Apostles (especially Paul, who 
was educated in the schools of 
Rabbins,) must have been thor- 
oughly acquainted with them ; and 
although they were not at all re- 
served or afraid to denounce other 
Rabbinical enactments, yet we never 
find them condemn the Slave Law 
as it existed in their time. On the 
contrary, whenever they refer to 
slavery, as far as we can perceive 
from the New Testament, and a 
comparison between the passages in 
question and our essay will show, 
they certainly enforced the existing 
laws. Itis true, wehave no means 
whereby to determine the number 
of slaves held by the Judeans in 
those ancient times; but, any one 
acquainted with their religious 
ceremonials, will agree with us 
when we assert, that no family, 
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unless devoid of all means, was 
without at least one heathen slave. 

Nor will it do to assert that 
“they, (the Jews) did not adopt 
Roman Laws and usages; neither 
could they fully carry out their 
own.” Whoever is somewhat ac- 
quainted both with the Roman and 
the Jewish Law, will perceive that 
the latter adopted many legal insti- 
tutions and relations from the for- 
mer, and even borrowed the neces- 
sary technical terms, either by liter- 
ally translating, or, if this could not 
be done, by Hebraizing them. Our 
own sketch above furnishes suffi- 
cient proof for this fact. And that 
the Jews, even after the dissolution 
of their nationality, not only owned, 
and traded inslaves, but even treated 
them according to their own laws, 
may be seen from laws enacted by 
the emperor Constantine, by Coun- 
cils and Popes, and even at as late 
a period as that of Louis the Pius. 
(814-840 A.C.) 

Equally incorrect, not to say ab- 
surd, is the assertion, that “the 
traditionary laws of the Hebrews 
tended finally to abolish all invol- 
untary servitude, except for crime.” 
Such an assertion proves the utter 
ignorance of the very ground upon 
which the codification of those tra- 
ditionary laws was based. We have 
already alluded to this point in our 
introduction to this essay ; but here 
is the place where we must more 
extensively dilate upon it. The 
Rabbins, it is well known, believed 
and taught that the nationality of 
the Jews would, on some future day, 
be reéstablished ;* that all laws, 
both written and oral, which were 
no longer practicable, on account of 
the dissolution of the Jewish Com- 
monwealth, must not be regarded 





* That party among the modern Jews, which we termed “The Traditionalists,” 
still believe in such a redemption, and the restoration of the Jewish Kingdom ; 
but “ The Reformers,” adopting the doctrine of Rabbi Hillel and others, who 
repudiated the beliefin a personal Messiah, believe in, and teach the universal 


redemption of all mankind. 
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as abolished or repealed, but merely 
suspended ; and that they, one and 
all, would, whenever that event 
should take place, be reénacted, and 
regain their former force and bind- 
ing authority. And for this reason, 
all the traditional laws, both those 
that were then still in force, and 
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those that had got out of practice, 
were codified, thus to be together 
perpetuated. The Slave Laws were 
included in this codification, and 
hence, according to the principle of 
the codifiers, to be equally perpetu- 
ated with all other enactments. 


THE TWO HARPS, 


The harp whose chords are touched with care, 
Will strains of sweetness yield ; 
And breathe upon the silent air, 
Soft tones from notes unsealed : 
Filling the heart with tender, dreamlike thought, 
From Mem’ry’s ever deepening fountain brought. 


But should some hand essay to wake 
With heedless touch its tone ; 
The chords so rudely struck, will break, 
Their delicate music flown: 
Nor willthe shattered strings give forth again, 
The faultless rhythm of that earlier strain. 


Within each human heart is hung 
A harp of many notes ; 
And all its myriad strings among, 


A heavenly sweetness floats ; 
When touch’d with skill it breathes upon the air, 
In truthful tones, heart-music, soft and clear. 


But there are hearts, whose tender strings 
One single touch may break ; 
In whose rich tones a fountain springs 
Deep joy or grief to make ; 
O! let it not be tuned to sounds of woe, 
But through its songs let living gladness flow. 


O! guard the heart’s sweet feelings well, 
Let every chord be strung, 
In perfect harmony to swell 
The angel choir among: 
That when is past the measure of our days, 


Our hearts may join above the song of praise 
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CHAPTER VI. 


For thee my borders nurse the fragrant 
wreath, 

My fountain murmurs and my zephyrs 
breathe ; 

Slow glides the painted snail, the gilded 


y 

Smoothes his fine down to charm thy 
curious eye ; 

On twinkling fins my scaly nations play, 

Or wind, with sinuous train, their track- 
less way. 

My plumy hairs in gay embroidery 
dressed, 

Form with ingenious skill the pensile 
nest. 

To Love’s sweet notes attune the listen- 
ing dell, 

And Echo sounds her soft symphonious 
shell. 

[ The Botanic Garden. 


Betimes the next morning the 
botanical party were in the saddle. 
Mrs. Shortridge rode a mule, the 
especial favourite of the commissary, 
for her sure foot and easy gaits, 
and Lady Mabel was mounted on 
her Andalusian, on whose educa- 
tion Lieut. Goring had bestowed 
such pains ; but on this occasion 
she ungratefully omitted to summon 
her equerry to attend her, 

Descending the granite hills of 
Elvas, they rode westward across 
the fertile valley, their road shut in 
on either hand by luxuriant ever- 
green hedges; for here the dark 
clay soil was all under cultivation, 
and carefully laid out into garden, 
orchard, or field. They passed un- 
der the arches of the great aque. 
duct that stretched its tortuous 
length across the undulating vale ; 
they paused to admire its peculiar- 
ities of style and structure, and the 
greatness of the work; to wonder at 
the crooked course it ran, and yet 
more at the little use the people of 
Elvas made of its waters for clean- 





ing purposes. Then hastening on, 
they found themselves, at the end of 
some five miles, in an open and ele- 
vated country. Dismounting here, 
they left the horses to the care of 
their servants. The riding skirts 
fell to the ground, the ladies stepped 
forth in walking costume, and the 
party commenced their ramble after 
flowers, plants and scenery, direct- 
ing their steps towards the high 
grounds to the northwest of Elvas. 

For two or three hours the party 
got on famously. There was much 
that was new, curious and beauti- 
ful to be gazed on, and admired, 
wondered at, and collected. Lady 
Mabel, with the enthusiasm of a 
young botanist and a younger trav- 
eller, found treasures at every step. 
The gentle morning breeze came 
refreshingly down from the hills 
before them, laden with the per- 
fumes of opening spring, the rich 
aroma of the gum-cistus, the frag- 
rance of the wild rosemary, and 
many another sweet scented plant, 
pervading the air, yet not oppress- 
ing the breath. Mrs. Shortridge 
expressed, rather strongly perhaps, 
her delight at the contrast between 
the sweet smelling country aud the 
unsavory towns of the Portuguese. 
She quoted, with no little unction, 
the proverb: “God made the coun- 
try, man made the town,” as if she 
had never fully felt its force till now. 

“We may say more broadly,” 
observed L’Isle, “that God makes 
nature, and man defiles it.” 

“T am truly glad,” said Mrs. 
Shortridge, “that these filthy peo- 
ple have not been able to defile 
their whole land.” 
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Gradually the sunbeams grew 
hotter, the mountain breeze became 
a sultry breath, the ground steeper 
and more rugged, and their accu- 
mulating floral treasures more and 
more cumbrous. Lady Mabel 
seemed to take delight in adding 
every moment to the load L’'Isle 
carried. “You must know,” she 
said, “ that the pupil is always the 
packhorse on these occasions,” and 
she insisted on Mrs. Shortridge 
bearing her share of the burden. 
This lady at first had talked inces- 
santly, but had gradually less and 
less to say, and at length was re- 
duced to silence from sheer want of 
breath. She had frequently to rest 
for a few minutes, and was coming 
fast to the conviction that rural ex- 
cursions on a hot day, and flower 
hunting over rough ground, were 
less pleasant than she thought at 
first. The hills, bare of trees, ex- 
posed them to the full power of the 
sun, yet were covered with a growth 
of tall heaths, mingled with patches 
of the cistus ladaniferus, which 
covers so much of the surface of the 
slaty hills of this region. The close 
growth and gummy exudations of 
this plant often made the thickets 
impenetrable, and forced the party 
to many a long circuit, in their ef- 
forts to reach the even of the high 
grounds. Mrs. Shortridge at length 
sat, or rather sunk, down upon a 
fragment of rock, and L’Isle came 

romptly to her aid. 

“Col. L’Isle,” said she, panting, 
“T could not take another step up 
hill for all the flowers in Portugal.” 

“Tam only astonished at your 
getting so far up. You are not 
used to climbing mountains.” 

“ When Lady Mabel is at home 
in Scotland,” said Mrs. Shortridge, 
“T suppose she walks up a moun- 
tain every morning, to get an appe- 
tite for breakfast. So it is in vain 
to attempt to follow her. But here 
she comes.” 
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Lady Mabel now joined them; 
and L’Isle pointing out a belt of 
low woods that wound along the 
hollow ground at no great distance 
below them, offered Mrs. Short- 
ridge his arm, and induced her to 
make an effort to reach its shelter. 

On drawing nearer to it, they 
found themselves in a rough path, 
made by the flocks of the neigh- 
bourhood, which led them at first 
through thickets of evergreen 
shrubs, and then abruptly down 
the rocky and almost precipitous 
bank of that stream, which a mile 
or two below reached and supplied 
the aqueduct of Elvas. 

Here the clear, coo] waters glid- 
ed over a rocky bed, and when they 
had quenched their thirst, the la- 
dies found time to look around. 
On either hand they were shut in 
by masses of rock, which with their 
stratified and fractured lines, re- 
sembled walls, the rude masonry of 
giants. A projecting crag shut out 
from sight the stream above them ; 
but attracted by the sound of fall- 
ing waters, they pushed their way, 
by a few careful steps, round it, and 
full in view, and close at hand, the 
stream fell over a ledge of rock in 
a beautiful cascade, descending at 
gnce twenty feet into a rock-girdled 
pool, which in the course of ages it 
had hollowed out for itself. Here 
the water ran eddying round, as 
lingering on a spot it loved, and 
loath to resume its onward course. 

The perpetually falling waters 
fanned and freshened the noon day 
air; while overhead, on every ledge 
that gave footing to their roots, the 
myrtle and lauristinus, mingled 
with the oleander, the rhododen- 
dron ponticum, and other evergreen 
shrubs, fed by the fostering moist- 
ure of the atmosphere, almost to 
the size of trees, spread out their 
luxurious branches to shut out each 
straggling sunbeam, and deepen the 
shade of the narrow dell almost to 
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twilight. It was a cavern, with its 
vaulted roof removed, laying it gent- 
ly open to the light of day, with- 
out its glare. The wood pigeon 
amidst the boughs, mingled his 
plaintive notes with the murmur of 
the falling water, and the speckled 
trout sported in the pool; now dis- 
playing his glistening scales at the 
surface, then suddenly and coyly 
hiding in some deep and dark re- 
cess. 

Lady Mabel stood in silent, mo- 
tionless delight, drinking in with 
eye, and ear, “and breath, the thrill- 
ing sensations crowding on her in 
this enchanted spot. The exclama- 
tion in which Mrs. Shortridge’s ad- 
miring surprise found vent, jarred 
on her young companions nerves, 
and seemed to break a mystic spell. 

The ladies were still wondering 
at the chance which had led them 
to this spot, so cool, shady and re- 
freshing after their fatigues, and 
so charming in its happy grouping 
of wild, picturesque, and romantic 
features on a miniature scale, when 
a servant of Col. L’Isle stepped 
from behind the projecting crag, 
and spread a cloth over a large 
fragment of rock, the stratified sur- 
face of its upper side making no 
inconvenient table. Then bringing 
forward a large basket, he lost no 
time in setting forth the materials 
of alight but elegant repast. It 
was now evident to the ladies that 
their arrival at this place of refuge 
and delight, neighbouring so closely 
the bare mountain side, was not so 
accidental as they had imagined, 
and they united in thanking L’Isle 
for his foresight, and lauding his 
taste. 

Smaller fragments of rock were 
placed as seats for the ladies, and 
though they had not all the conve- 
niences of a well-ordered dining 
room, they only enjoyed themselves 
the more for the want of them, 


while L’Isle busied himself in doing 


the hospitalities of what Lady Ma- 
bel christened “ Fairy Dell.” The 
inducements were strong to remain 
here until the heat of the day was 
past. Mrs.Shortridge had had her fill 
of heat and fatigue, in scrambling 
over the rugged mountain side. 
Lady Mabel had to place her botani- 
cal treasures with their stems in the 
water, to revive their already with- 
ering ‘ploom and rear their droop- 
ing heads, before she could cull 
from their unwieldy bulk the speci- 
mens she wished to preserve. So, 
after their meal, the servant was 
sent to order the horses up to the 
nearest point that admitted of riding, 
while the party reposed themselves 
in the shade, and rested from their 
labours, luxuriously enjoying the 
scene, sounds and atmosphere around 
them. 

“flow did you happen to find 
this lovely spot ?” asked Mrs. Short- 
ridge. 

“The truth is, I yesterday morn- 
ing went over the same ground we 
have gone over to-day, and a good 
deal more,” answered L’Isle. “ Fol- 
lowing this stream upwards, I came 
to this spot. If you would hunt out 
the peculiar beauties of Portugal, 
you must follow the course of its 
rivers and rivulets. True as this is 
of many countries, it is most true of 
this. You may observe, Lady Ma- 
bel, that almost all the plants you 
have collected, and some flowers 
you have not met with to day, were 
contained in the collection I brought 
you yesterday.” 

“T see that,” said Lady Mabel. 
“ But to-days work is not therefore 
the less satisfactory. The true bot- 
anist, and I suppose you have found 
out that I make some pretensions 
to that character, is not content 
with merely having flowers, leaves 
and parts of plants in his hortus 
siccus, or even abortive specimens 
in his garden and his hot-house. 
He wants to see the whole plant 
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where nature placed it, and study 
its character and habits there. Who 
issatisfied with seeing a Turk in Lon- 
don? To know him as he is, we look 
for him in Constantinople, or, better 
still, in some province across the 
Bosphorus, seated on his own car- 
pebis his own shop, or in his coffee 

ouse ; or, better stil], in his harem, 
with his customers, or neighbours, 
or his family of wives around him. 
How much does the Esquimaux in 
London resemble the Esquimaux 
seated on his sledge, shouting at his 
team of dogs, and hastening over 
his frozen and trackless route, with 
a horizon of ice around him? That 
is travelling, and this is botany ; 
and of all sciences botany best suits 
the traveller. Every variation of 
latitude, climate, or season, even 
the smallest change of soil or ele- 
vation, brings him toa new region, 
where he may make new acquaint- 
ances or meet old friends. Through 
a love for botany, the wilderness 
blossoms to us like a garden, and 
the solitary places are made popu- 
lous and glad.” 

“Such an enthusiastic botanist 
must become an adept,” said L’Isle. 
“TI suppose you see in Portugal 
nothing but a land of rare and va- 
ried vegetation ?” 

“By no means. I am not wed- 
ded to one pursuit, or gifted with 
but one taste. I have eyes for 
other things besides flowers, and 
shall seize every opportunity of 
seeing and knowing something of 
the people of the country.” 

“The people, the real people,” 
said L’Isle, “both of this country 
and of Spain, are the peasantry. 
They are chiefly agricultural coun- 
tries, and the rural, or rather vil- 
lage, population forms the bulk of 
both nations, and the best part of 
them.” 

“It is the peasantry, the dear, 
natural, picturesque peasantry, that 
I most want to know.” 
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“I am astonished to hear you 
say so, Lady Mabel. The ignorant, 
filthy, superstitious creatures!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Shortridge, with an 
air of infinite disgust. “ Their Aé- 
dalgos, as they call their gentry, 
are bad enough; but as for the 
common people, any familiarity 
with them, sufficient to enable you 
to know them, would be too dis- 
gusting. They may be picturesque; 
so let us confine them to their place 
in the picture. There alone it is 
that they do not bring their savour 
of garlic with them,” and she here 
buried her pretty little turned-up 
nose in a bunch of Lady Mabel’s 
most fragrant flowers. 

“Give me those flowers, Mrs. 
Shortridge; you handle them so 
rudely, any one might see that you 
are no botanist. I had just iaid 
them aside to be pressed. And as 
for the poor Portuguese, I mean to 
know them as well and despise 
them as little as I can, and even 
hope to learn something through 
them, if not from them. Col. L’Isle, 
I have mustered already all the or- 
dinary phrases of Portuguese salu- 
tation and compliment, which you 
know are much more various and 
cumbrous than in our direct, blunt 
English. 1 can already be as polite 
as the most courteous native, and 
that is, at least, the beginning of 
conversation. I can ask, too, for 
the necessaries of life, and enquire 
my road, should I chance to lose it. 
Let a woman alone for getting the 
tongues. I hold frequent confer- 
ences with Antonio Lobo, the peas- 
ant who keeps our orchard at head- 
quarters, and have daily talks with 
our Portuguese chamber-maid, and 
can find fault with her, not to say 
scold, in good set terms. The awk- 
-ward creature gives me abundant 
provocation for scolding, and for 
not forgetting your advice about 
vociferation and gesticulation.” 

“You do well to remember it,” 
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said L’Isle, “ it will help you on fa- 
mously.” 

“T had some thoughts,” she con- 
tinued, “in order to lose no oppor- 
tunity of familiarizing myself with 
these tongues, of saying my prayers 
in Spanish of a morning, and Por- 
tuguese at night. But a scruple of 
conscience deterred me from at- 
tempting, in prayer, to kill two 
birds with one stone.” 

“T think,” said L’Isle, laughing, 
“that your scruple was not out of 
place.” 

“Yet you know that Charles V. 
held that God should never be ad- 
dressed but in Spanish.” 

“A strange doctrine for a Pa- 
pist, who was always praying to 
him in bad Latin,” said L’Isle. 
“That opinion savours of heresy, 
and deserved the notice of the In- 
quisition.” 

“ At all events,” said Lady Mabel, 
“it is best not to pray to him in 
bad Spanish. But had I an op- 
portunity of travelling through 
Spain and Portugal, and mixing 
freely with the people, I would show 
you how quickly both tongues could 
be mastered.” 

“ T see little chance of your hav- 
ing that opportunity soon,” said 
Mrs. Shortridge. 

“Tam afraid I must give up all 
hope of it. The Santa Herman- 
dad no longer keep the roads safe ; 
and all the knights of Alcantara, 
and Calatrava to boot, of these de- 
generate days, would afford but lit- 
tle protection to a demoiselle er- 
rante.” 

“Twill offer a more trusty escort 
than that of those false knights,” 
said L’Isle; “I will place myself 
and regiment at your command.” 

“That is truly generous. I ac- 
cept the offer; and when I set out 
on my travels, will send you on with 
it a march or two ahead, to clear 
the way and make all safe for us, 
while Mrs. Shortridge and myself 
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will follow at ease with our civic 
retinue, confident that you will have 
removed every danger from the 
path.” 

“That arrangement will make 
the journey less pleasant to me than 
I hoped to find it.” 

“T thought your object was our 
safety, not your pleasure,” said La- 
dy Mabel. . 

“And for my part,” said Mrs. 
Shortridge, “ I do not care to travel 
any road which requires a regi- 
ment to make it safe. I am inquis- 
itive enough, but my fears would 
be stronger than my curiosity.” 

“ Well,” Lady Mabel said, “I be- 
gin to despair of ever gratifying my 
longing after a rambling life. It is 
probably all for the best. I dare 
say I would have become a mere 
vagabond. But I had embraced a 
wide field in my contemplated trav- 
els: romantic Spain, la belle France, 
classic Italy, and that dreamy, misty 
Faderland. But I suppose that this 
war will last always, and for all 
practical purposes, I may as well 
roll up the map of Europe. 

“Do you seriously imagine that 
this war will last forever?” L’Isle 
asked. 

“Why not forever, or, at least, 
for a long life time? It began 
before I was born, and may continue 
long after Iam dead. I have no 
recollection of a state of peace, to 
make me think it the natural con- | 
dition of nations.” 

“We are luckily not limited to 
our own experience in drawing our 
conclusions. Take my word for it, 
these wars: are drawing to a close. 
I am only afraid that they will end 
before I am a Major-General.” 

“Why! How! Do you expect 
them to go on making a series of 
blunders at headquarters, like that 
in the affair of that unlucky Span- 
ish village ?” 

“ A series of blunders,” L’Isle an- 
swered, “ would be quite in accord- 
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ance with the routine at the war- 
office, at least. So my expectations 
are not so unreasonable as you may 
imagine.” 

“Then let them blunder on as 
fast as possible. But, meanwhile, 
make haste out of Spain, as the 
Czar is driving them out of Russia. 
Make Spain too hot for them, as 
Russia is too cold, that I may begin 
my travels at an early day.” 

The rays of the declining sun 
now touched the tops only of the 
luxuriant shrubbery, that overhung 
this fairy dell. The heat of the 
day was passed, and clambering up 
the steep path to the more level 
ground, the party found their ser- 
vants at hand with the horses, and 
rode slowly back towards Elvas. 

Near the foot of the range of 
hills, L’Isle suddenly caught sight 
of three red coats, and saying, “I 
wonder what those fellows are do- 
ing so far from their quarters,” he 
turned his horse out of the path, 
and rode towards them. They pres- 
ently saw him approaching, and 
much to Lady Mabel’s surprise and 
amusement, in which last feeling 
Mrs. Shortridge joined, instead of 
waiting for him to come up, they 
immediately ran off different ways, 
seeking concealment from the thick- 
ets and hollows. Selecting one of 
them for the chase, L’Isle pushed 
his horse boldly over the rough 
ground. But the soldier, finding 
the pursuit too hot, pulled off the 
coat which made him conspicuous, 
and folding it into small compass, 
at through an overgrown 

edge and vanished. L’Isle was 
soon at fault, and had to give up 
the chase. He returned somewhat 
out of humour, with his horse 
somewhat blown. 

“You are a bold rider,” said 
Lady Mabel, “but those red foxes 
are too cunning for you. What 
made you chase them? What harm 
were they doing ?” 
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“ None that I know of—and had 
they let me speak to them I would 
have suspected none. But a soldier 
is always at mischief when he 
avoids being seen and identified by 
his-officer. The men are allowed 
too much liberty in rambling over 
the country. No wonder we have 
so many complaints lodged against 
them.” 

“You had better speak to papa 
about it,” said Lady Mabel, in sim- 
ple confidence that so doing would 
set all to rights. 

“So I have, more than once. 
But he does not agree with me, and 
is opposed to what he calls need- 
less restraint.” 

“Oh, if papa thinks so, you need 
not worry yourself about the mat- 
ter. It is his business, and doubt- 
less near forty year’s experience has 
taught him what amount and kinds 
of restraint are needed, and what is 
merely burthensome and oppressive. 
[have heard him discuss these mat- 
ters more than once.” 

She seemed so little disposed to 
think her father might be mistaken, 
that L’Isle did not venture to hint 
further the possibility of it. In that 
father, Lady Mabel had full faith, 
and also some of the faith of inex- 
perience in the beautiful theory 
which teaches that the General 
knows best, that after him the sec- 
ond in command approaches near- 
est to infallibility, and so on through 
every gradation of rank, in all ser- 
vices, civil and military. Had she 
made an exception to the applica- 
tion of this rule, it would have been 
in her father’s case ; forshe inclined 
to the belief, that notwithstanding 
the reputation and higher rank of 
the military men who stood be- 
tween him and the commander-in- 
chief, her father was, after Welling- 
ton, the strongest bulwark against 
the torrent of invading French. 

“TI dare say that many of these 
poor fellows,” observed Lady Mabel, 
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“though they are but common sol- 
diers, enjoy a stroll into the coun- 
try as much as we do. In rude 
way they admire picturesque beauty, 
and observe with interest bird, beast 
and plant of a country so different 
from their own.” 

“ T suspect,” said Mrs, Shortridge, 
“they look chiefly for the pictur- 
esque spots frequented by the pigs 
and poultry of the peasants, and 
have a keen eye to detect where 
the fruits of the orchard are stored, 
and where the wine skins hang.” 

Lady Mabel was indignant at this 
suggestion. “It is a libel on the 
British army in general, and on 
our brigade in particular. They 
are soldiers, not robbers; and the 
king’s troops are too well cared for 
to be driven to plunder for a liv- 
ing.” 
“But they may rob from love of 
mischief, of excitement, of excess, 
from mere idleness, or old habits,” 
said L’Isle. “In recruiting we 
adopt a physical, and not a moral 
standard. A sound body, five feet 
some inches long, is all we look for, 
and we are glad toget it. A great 
many rogues fulfil these requisites, 
and get into the ranks; and though 
we charge ourselves with the moral 
as well as the physical training, we 
are not always successful. The 
sack of Badajoz, and of Ciudad 
Rodrigo bear witness to this.” 

They reached Elvas without fur- 
ther incident, and this proved but 
the first of many excursions made 
from time to time to points around 
that place. Thus, altogether with 
a view to her profit and pleasure, 
L’Isle contrived to withdraw Lady 
Mabel frequently from the military 
throng at headquarters, and, with 
Mrs. Shortridge’s aid, appropriate 
her to himself. 

By this adroit manceuvre, L’Isle 
did not gain the good will of some 
of his brother officers, who found 
their share of her ladyship’s society 
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much curtailed. What cared L’Isle 
for that? No more than Colonels 
usually care for the inclinations of 
subalterns. Many were the pleas- 
ant morning rambles on horseback 
and on foot that he. took with the 
two ladies; and this mode of life 
agreed with him wonderfully well. 
Before long he recovered strength 
and activity to achieve some tall 
climbing after rare plants among 
the rocks and crags, which would 
have gained him great credit in an 
escaiade. Occasionally too, while 
Mrs. Shortridge prudently, or indo- 
lently, kept the more level ground 
he would contrive to lead Lady 
Mabel to some elevated and peril- 
ous spot—and she boldly putting 
herself into difficulties, and not al- 
ways seeing the way out of them, 
had to rely on his aid, and the sup- 
porting arm he delighted to afford 
her. And they gave to love for 
botany the credit of it all. 

The zeal with which Col. L’Isle 
followed up this new study, did not 
escape Col. Bradshawe’s watchful 
eye. So his satirical tongue had 
many a comment to make on the 
change in L’Isle’s habits. To his 
own cronies Bradshawe dubbed him 
the bushman, not as being neigh- 
bour to the Hottentots, but from his 
often riding into Elvas, equipped 
like one of Malcolm’s soldiers, 
marching from Birnam wood to 
Dunsinane. “Our would-be Achil- 
les, laden with that huge bunch of 
materials for Lady Mabel’s hortus 
siccus, thinks himself like Hercules 
with the distaff. To me he looks 
like a florist’s apprentice, selling his 
flowers at a penny a bunch. It 
must be confessed though that the 
fellow has talents and tact. How 
completely has he contrived to shut 
out rivalry, by‘availing himself of 
my lady’s weakness in imagining 
herself a great botanist, and pro- 
viding her with a zealous and ad- 
miring pupil in his own person. 
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And then to use so adroitly his ac- 
commodating temporary female 
friend in decoying his lawful love 
into the trap. She is certainly the 
finest girl of her day, and acres are 
good things, even though they may 
be Scotch acres; for in the same 
proportion they are broader as well 
as more barren than English acres. 
The whole thing is admirable. It 
is a combination of means to a com- 
bination of ends, evincing genius of 
high order. Were I at the head 
of the war office, I would promote 
him on the spot.” 

“Poor Shortridge,” sighed Col. 
Bradshawe, dropping at once from 
a tone of the highest admiration to 
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one of deep commiseration, “can 
he possibly be blind to what is going 
on? And what is Lord Strathern 
dreaming of? What a pity one 
cannot interfere in these little mat- 
ters, and put their friends on their 
guard! But Shortridge is so ob- 
tuse, and my Lord so self-willed and 
wrong-headed, that it would only 
make matters worse. Indeed, it is 
too late to help Shortridge, poor 
fellow! and we must console our- 
selves with the wise conclusion of 
the great bard: 


* He that is robbed, not wanting what 
is stolen, 

Let him not know it, and he’s not robbed 
at all.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Whanne that April with his shoures 
sote 

The droughte of March hath perced to 
the rote, 

And bathed every veine in swich licour, 

Of whiche vertue engendred is the flgur; 

Whan Zephirus eke with his rote brethe, 

Enspired hath in every holo and hethe 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge 
soune 

Hath in the Ram his half cours yronne, 

And smale foules maken melodie, 

That sleepen all night with open eye, 

So pricketh hem nature in hir corages ; 

Than longen folk to gou on pilgrimages, 

And palmeres for to seken strange 
strondes, 

Toserve halwes couthe in sondry londes. 
[Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 


“Why, Ma belle, you are an in- 
domitable excursionist,” exclaimed 
Lord Strathern, one evening, when 
the botanical party, after a hard 
day’s work in pleasure hunting, re- 
turned to a late dinner at head- 
quarters. “I wonder Mrs. Short- 
ridge is not worn out in accompa- 
nying you.” 

“1 take it easily, my Lord,” said 
Mrs. Shortridge, “keeping the broad- 


est and smoothest path I can find 
like the wicked in Scripture, while 
Lady Mabel rambles about on either 
hand, having, I think, a liking for 
rough ground. Like the mountain 
goat, if she will forgive the com- 
parison, she prefers the crag to the 
plain. If your Lordship saw the 
hardihood with which she puts 
herself into all sorts of perilous 
situations, until, at times, it needs 
all the aid Col. L’Isle can give to 
extricate her, I fear you would put 
a stop to our jaunts.” 

“As yet my wardrobe has been 
the only sufferer,” said Lady Mabel. 
“T have just taken off the third I 
have damaged past remedy.” 

“Ifyou had been a boy, Ma 
belle, instead of a girl, you would 
have made a rare sportsman.” 

“ A sportsman, indeed! By this 
time I would have held a commis- 
sion in his majesty’s service. Why, 
papa, I am a year older than en- 
sign Wade, have almost asm uch 
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beard to my chin, and but for my 
sex would make quite as good a 
soldier.” 

“T am content, however, to have 
you as you are, and would not ex- 
change you for a regiment of the 
best hoys i in England.” 

“Better one daughter than a 
thousand sons,” said Lady Mabel, 
“for they would make a cumber- 
some family.” 

“ You are a cumbersome baggage 
yourself,” said Lord Strathern, “just 
see to the endless litter of flower 
leaves, yea, branches of trees, with 
which you cumber the house. We 
will have to apply to the quarter- 
master for the use of a returning 
supply train, to convey your botan- 
ical treasures to Lisbon, and we 
will have to charter a vessel there 
to carry them home. Dr. Gra- 
ham’s cabinet will not contain all 
you collect for him. You must 
have exhausted the neighbourhood.” 

“In one sense [ arm afraid we 
have. Col. L’Isle tells me that we 
have explored almost every part of 
the country immediately around 
Elvas.” 

“Tam sorry we are tied down to 
this one spot,” said her father. “As 
you have never been from home be- 
fore, I would wish you to see as 
much as possible of this country. 
But I must stick close to the brig- 
ade, at hand for orders at any mo. 
ment.” 

“T must be content,” said Lady 
Mabel. “And, after all, it is better 
to see one place thoroughly, than 
to take a hasty glance at a dozen 
in the style of common-place trav- 
ellers.” > 

“T confess Iam but a common 
place traveller,” said Mrs. Short- 
ridge, “ and would like to see a new 
place every day. Though I have, 
I confess, found more variety and 
amusement in exploring the neigh- 
bourhood than I expected.” 

“You will shortly have an op- 
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portunity, Mrs. Shortridge,” said 
Lisle, “ of visiting a very striking 
place by merely accompanying the 
commissary. He thinks of going 
to Evora to purchase cattle and 
grain for the troops, and Evora is 
well worth seeing, as well as the 
country you pass through in gotng 
thither.” 

“Ah! I would like the jaunt 
very much. But I did not know 
that the commissary was going 
thither.” 

“He is going, and you might 
accompany him,” said L’Isle. “You 
could not, indeed, make the journey 
in your coach, if you had one; for 
off this high road from Lisbon to 
Madrid there is scarcely a carriage 
road in the country. But you are 
now quite at home on the back of 
your sure footed mule.” 

The truth was, L’Isle had him- 
self suggested to the commissary 
that the country south of Evora was 
rich and productive, and that prices 
had not been raised there by the 
vicinity of the troops, and the de- 
mands of their market. At the 
same time he gave Shortridge to 
understand that he wished to get 
up a party to visit Evora, and Lady 
Mabel must be included in it. 

“Twill ask the comiissary to- 
night when he is going,” said Mrs. 
Shortridge, . and | to take me with 
him if he can.” 

Lady Mabel had listened with si- 
lent interest so far; but here she 
broke in upon their conference, just 
as L’Isle desired. 

“Why, Mrs. Shortridge,” she 
exclaimed, with a well-feigned air 
of one deeply wronged, “Do you 
mean to desert me? After partak- 
ing of my pleasant excursions, and 
botanical excursions—(but I find 
you a very dull scholar,)—do you 
mean to go travelling about in 
search of adventures and rare sights, 
without even asking me to be of the 
party? I who am afflicted witha 
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mania for travelling, which can only 
be cured by being gratified? But 
such is woman’s friendship.” 

“ My dear Lady Mabel, how do 
I know that my Lord would trust 
you so far under my care 2” 

“So far!” said Lady Mabel, 
seornfuily, “did I not come from 
Scotland hither, braving the perils 
of the sea and of the wilderness, 
the stormy Bay of Biscay, and the 
desert of Alemtejo, teeming with 
robbers and wild beasts? With no 
guardian but old Moodie, whose 
chief merit is that of a suspicious 
old Scot, with the fidelity and snap- 
pishness of a terrier.” 

“Tam surprised now that I sent 
for you,” said Lord Strathern, “con- 
sidering the difficulties in the way 
of your coming. But you are here, 
andI thank God for it. But you 
would find it a long, rough ride to 
Evora, and the weather grows hot- 
ter every day.” 

“Rough roads are nothing to us 
who travel on horseback,” Lady 
Mabel said, with the air of a cava- 
lier; “and as for the distance, it is 
not much over a morning’s ride. 
Col. L’Isle, could not you ride there 
in a morning ?” 

“With relays of good horses, and 
good luck to my neck,” said L’Isle 
with a laugh. “It is about fifty 
miles—but one need not go the 
whole way in one day.” 

“Of course not,” she answered. 
“We will not ride post, but take 
our ease, and see the country at our 
leisure.” 

“I see you intend going, Ma 
belle,” said Lord Strathern, “sol 
may as well give my consent with 
a good grace. But is the commis- 
sary able and willing to take charge 
of more than one lady who has a 
will of her own, Mrs. Shortridge ? 
I trust, L’Isle, that after giving 
these ladies a taste for rambling, 
you do not mean to desert them 
now. They may need your escort. 
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Small parties are never safe travel- 
ling about this country, Our 
friends just hereabouts, especially, 
(Lam sorry to say it of them,) are 
apt to fall in love with other men’s 
goods, and have a strong throat- 
cutting propensity.” 

“Oh, there is nothing to fear, 
papa,” said Lady Mabel, “our troops 
occupy the country, and, if neces- 
sary, we will take Col. L’Isle with 
us for further protection. Pray, 
Col. L’Isle, how many robbers could 
you defend us from 2” 

“I would try to defend you 
against an hundred.” 

“ But pray,” said Mrs. Shortridge, 
“carry at least two servants, well 
armed.” ; 

“Certainly,” said Lady Mabel, 
“we will do the thing effectually. 
They shall carry no baggage, but 
stuff their valises full of loaded pis- 
tols, as antidotes to Mrs. Short- 
ridge’s fears.” 

“T] will join the party with pleas- 
ure, my Lord. I suppose I can be 
spared from this post for a few 
days ?” said L’Isle, well pleased to 
be urged to join in an excursion, 
secretly and ingeniously contrived 
by himself. 

The ladies, delighted at the pros- 
pect of a pleasant journey and new 
scenes, were at once full of plans 
and preparations for their outfit on 
the road. Nor did they reckon 
without their host; for the com- 
missary assented to their joining 
him the moment it was proposed. 
Col. Bradshawe might amuse him- 
self and his cronies by expressing 
astonishment at his blindness or 
complaisance, but Shortridge had 
good reasons for what he did. 
Since he had made money, both 
his wife and himself felt a strong 
craving for social promotion ; and 
Col L’Isle and Lady Mabel were 
just the persons to lend them a 
helping hand in their efforts to as- 
cend the social ladder. But with 
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Shortridge this was just now but a 
secondary matter. The commander- 
in-chief had been lately giving a 
rough overhauling to the officials 
of the commissariat. Their num- 
berless peculations, and short-com- 
ings at critical moments, had exas- 
perated him into a conviction that 
they were necessary evils, and ras- 
cals to a man by right of office,and 
only to be dealt with as such. 
-And Sir Rowland Hill, to whose 
division the brigade belonged, had 
learned this, among other lessons, 
from his great commander. Now 
L’Isle was known to have the ear of 
Sir Rowland, and the commissary 
was of opinion, that while Lord 
Strathern commanded the brigade, 
Lady Mabel commanded him, so 
that the good opinion and good 
word of those parties might avail 
him much on certain emergencies. 
If a friend at court be a good thing, 
two are still better—so he was all 
compliance, and let the ladies fix 


the next day but one for the jour- 
ney. 

Early on that morning, accord- 
ingly, the party assembled at head- 
quarters, and their horses and mules 
crowded the little court of the mo- 


nastic building. L’Isle had pro- 
vided an arrieiro for a guide, with 
his three mules for their baggage. 
The kind and quantity of provision 
L’Isle had prepared for their jour- 
ney was a reflection on the resour- 
ces and hospitality of the country 
they were to pass through. Nor 
had the commissary been negligent 
of creature comforts. 

Lord Strathern placed his daugh- 
ter in the saddle. “ Remember, 
Ma belle, your blood is not used to 
this feverish climate, and even your 
pretty neck may get broken in a 
mountain path.” 

Lady Mabel listened with dutiful 
attention to the warnings of expe- 
rience against the dangers from the 
noonday sun, the chilly night wind, 
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and rough paths, but full of antici- 
pated pleasure, she perhaps did not 
remember them an hour after. 

“You are much encumbered 
with baggage, L’Isle,” said Lord 
Strathern, “and your party larger 
than I expected.” 

“My party, papa,” said Lady 
Mabel, with an air of asserting her 
position. “I like to travel in good 
style. This is my retinue, and a 
very complete one it is. Col. L’Isle 
is my dragoman, and interprets for 
me among the barbarous natives. 
The servants, armed to the teeth, 
are my guards, The commissary 
is my purveyor, and” she added, 
glancing at his rotund figure, “I 
have no fear of starving in his 
company. Mrs. Shortridge, though 
she does not look sour enough for 
the office, is my duenna, punctilious 
and watchful—” here she broke off 
her discourse, and fixed her eyes on 
old Moodie, who now entered the 
court, leading in a powerful horse 
of her father’s, with a pair of huge 
holsters at the saddle-bow. Being 
asmall and an old man, he climbed 
stiffly and with some difficulty into 
the saddle; but, when seated there, 
his earnest face and resolute air 
made him look a hero of the cove- 
nant quitting the conventicle for 
the battle field 

After watching him in silent sur- 
prise, she exclaimed: “Why, Moodie, 
are you going, too? I did not know 
that you were so fond of travelling, 
and so inquisitive about these idola- 
trous foreigners and their country.” 

“T would gladly turn my back 
on them and theircountry; but my 
duty forbids it.” 

“ But how will papa do without 

ou?” 

“ Better than your ladyship can.” 

“But you have made yourself so 
useful, indeed, necessary, as steward 
in this house, which needed one 
sadly.” 

“Perhaps so,my Lady. But I 
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know where I am most needed. I 
do not mean to lose sight of you 
for twenty-four hours, until you are 
safe back at Craiggyside.” 

Lady Mabel looked exceedingly 
provoked and much out of counte- 
nance at the surveillance he as: 
sumed over her. Did he think her 
still a child now, when she felt her- 
selfa woman? It was well shedid 
not ask him that question, for 
Moodie thought this the time when 
she needed most watching. She 
was about to forbid his following 
her, but her father, laughing at her 
discomfiture, said, “ Moodie told me 
last night that he would have to be 
of the party. He got his general 
orders before he left Scotland, and 
in this case my sister is commander- 
in-chief.” 

The party was now ready, and 
rode out of the court, L’Ise putting 
himself by Lady Mabel’s side. 

“What special part does this old 
man fill in your father’s house- 
hold ?” 

“Properly, none; though he has 
made himself steward by an act of 
usurpation. Just at this time he 
belongs to my household,” said she, 
with much dignity. “And when 
at home, he is a very important 
person at Craiggyside, a place un- 
known to your* geography, but a 
very important and delightful place, 
notwithstanding.” 

“T blush to acknowledge my ig- 
norance. Pray put an end to it by 
telling me what sort of a place 
Craiggyside i is.’ 

“Tt is half villa, half farm, and 
the residence of my aunt, with 
whom I live. There old Moodie 
fulfills his round of duties. He 
manages the farm, sells the crops, 
tasks the ploughmen, overlooks the 
shepherd, scolds the dairymen, bul- 
lies the servants, and regulates all 


that comes near him. He can be” 


charged with no short-comings, for 
he does all he undertakes. Not 
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content with controlling our secu- 
lar concerns, he would gladly take 
upon him the cure of souls. But 
there he meets with stubborn resist- 
ance.” 

“ He has a varied sphere of duty,” 
said L’Isle, “ and seems accustomed 
to have hisown way. He does not 
wait for your orders, nor, indeed, 
seem to be very amenable to them. 
In short, notwithstanding the offi- 
cial title you have bestowed on Mrs. © 
Shortridge, it is plain to me that 
the real duenna does not wear pet- 
ticoats.” 

“His presumption is equal to 
anything,” said Lady Mabel, pro- 
voked at the suggestion. “But I 
will make him repent it shortly. 
But enough of him for the present. 
Let us make the most of this de- 
lightful morning hour. It will be 
hot enough by noon. I am nowin 
the traveller's happiest mood, en- 


joying at once the feeling of adven- 


ture with the sense of security, 
which, you must admit, is a rare 
and difficult combination of emo- 
tions.” 

L’Isle was quite as well pleased 
as Lady Mabel with the prospect 
before him. He had,at Lord Strath- 
ern’s request, assented to join a 
party, which he alone had gotten 
up, solely that he might put him- 
self in the relation of companion 
and protector to Lady Mabel. The 
commissary and his wife were con- 
venient screens, not at all in his 
way. Whether the part of guide, 
philosopher and friend to such a 
pupil suited a man of four-and- 
twenty he was yet to learn. No 
doubts of this kind troubled him, 
however, as the arrieiro led his 
mules down the hill, and the party 
followed the music of their bells, all 
in high spirits, except old Moodie, 
who, though a volunteer, continued 
to be a grumbler. 

Two hour’s riding carried them 
beyond the point to which the bot- 
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anical excursions had led them in 
that direction. They were leaving 
the valley, and entering on the 
high and broken uplands, when 
Lady Mabel spied a low cross by the 
roadside. Though rudely formed, 
it was of stone, and not of wood, 
like most of those in such places, 
and a short inscription was carved 
upon it. Faintly cut, badly spelt, 
and with many abbreviations, it was 
an enigma to her scholarship, and 
LIsle had to decipher it for her. 
“Andreo Savaro was murdered here. 
Pray for his soul.” “It is only one 
of those monumental crosses,” said 
he, “of which you see so many along 
Me roads throughout the peninsu- 
a.” 

“Do they always add murder to 
robbery here?” she asked. 

“Too often, but not always,” an- 
swered L’Isle. “ Noris robbery the 
only motive which leads them to 
the taking of life. A solitary cross 


by the roadside is usually in mem- 


ory of the victim of robbers, or, oc- 
casionally, of fatal accident; but 
when you see crosses, two or three 
together, in villages or towns, or 
their immediate neighbourhood, 
they oftener mark the scene of some 
deed of bloodshed, prompted by re- 
venge, not lucre.” 

“They are certainly very nume- 
rous,” said she, “ and form a shock- 
ing feature on the face of the coun- 
try, indicating a dreadful state of 
society.” 

“T wonder these people persist 
in putting them up,” said the com- 
missary, “for they are of no manner 
of use.” 

“ Use!” said Lady Mabel, “what 
is the use of a tomb-stone ?” 

“If you mean real use, I am sure 
I don’t know,” said Shortridge. 

“T see that you are a thorough 
utilitarian,” she replied, “ and since 
these people will continue to com- 
mit murder on the high-road, I 
suppose you would have them do 
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it at regular intervals, so that by aid 
of these monumental crosses we 
might measure our journey by mur- 
ders instead of miles. Come, Mrs. 
Shortridge, road-side murder is rife 
here, so the less we loiter on the 


‘road the better.” 


This remark had the effect mis- 
chievously intended. Mrs. Short- 
ridge, turning somewhat pale, and 
twitching her bridle convulsively, 
urged her mule close up to the party. 

They went on some miles across, 
a desolate country, covered with 
heath, rosemary and gum cistus, 
more fragrant than the many rank 
bulbous plants which disputed pos- 
session of the soil with them. The 
road was rough with slaty rock, the 
air became beaming hot, and L’Isle 
told the guide to lead them to some 
place of shelter from the noon-day 
sun. Before them lay a high open 
plain, on which a large flock of 
sheep, dusky, and many of them 
black in hue, were feeding, and fill- 
ing the air with their bleatings. 
On the right, beyond the plain, 
there was a grove of the Quercus 
Ilex, rugged, stunted, thirsty look- 
ing trees, yet whose evergreen 
boughs gave promise of at least a 
partial shade. The arrieiro led the 
party toward it, but just as they 
approached the weod, several large 
and savage dogs flew out, and 
charged them with a ferocity that 
might have cost a solitary traveller 
his life. They were busy repelling 
this assault, when five or six men 
showed themselves from behind a 
thicket. Dark, sunburnt, smoke- 
dried fellows they were, with shaggy 
hair, and rudely clad, each man 
having a sheep-skin thrown over his 
shoulders, and most of them grasp- 
ing long,rusty guns in their bands. 

Mrs. Shortridge called out “rob- 
bers!” and entreated L’Isle to fire 
upon them. The commissary, too, 
but more coolly, pronounced them 
to be robbers. “ When they find 
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an opportunity to follow that call- 
ing; but just now they are shep- 
herds, watching their flocks.” 

“Shepherds! those ruffians shep- 
herds!” exclaimed Lady Mabel ; 
“O14 shades of Theocritus and Vir- 
gil, what a satire upon pastoral 

oetry !” 

Shepherds, however, they were, 
who called off their dogs, after 
reconnoitering the party. The ar- 
rieiro inquired of them where wa- 
ter was to be found, and they pointed 
to a little hollow in the wood, an 
hundred yards off. He was leading 
the party that way, when L’Isle 
said to the ladies, “let us have a 
talk with these fellows.” 

“Certainly,” said Lady Mabel, 
and she turned her horse’s head to- 
wards them. 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Short- 
ridge, and she reined her mule 
back, “I am too near them already. 
I will not dare to take my siesta 
with these fellows in the neigh- 
bourhood, for fear of waking up in 
another place than Portugal.” And 
she followed her husband, who was 
hastening out of the melting sun, 
in the hope of throwing himself in 
the shade at hand. 

L’Isle and Lady Mabel rode close 
up to the shepherds. They had 
been resting under an oak, and the 
cooking utensils, some baggage, 
and two asses haltered near at hand, 
looked as if they, too, were travel- 
lers. L’Isle addressed a tall, dark 
man, of middle age, who seemed to 
be thé head of the party. As soon 
as these men heard their own lan- 
guage from the mouth of a foreign- 
eryso fluently and correctly spoken, 
their faces lightened up with inter- 
est and intelligence. They gave 
ready answers to all inquiries, and 
L’Isle had to reply in turn to many 
a question as to himself, his com- 
panions, and the news of the war. 
The chief shepherd was particularly 
anxious to know the condition of 
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the province of Beira, and what 
were the chances of a visit there 
from the French during the coming 
summer. His flock, he said, was 
one of those which winter on the 
heaths and plains of Alemtejo, and, 
to avoid the droughts which make 
them a desert in summer, are driven 
across the Tagus in the spring, into 
the Serra Estrella, when the snow 
has melted, and vegetation again 
covers that range of mountains. 

One of his companions offered 
for sale two rabbits and some part- 
ridges he had shot on the moors, 
which L’Isle bought, like a provi- 
dent traveller, who does not rely 
too much on the larder of the next 
inn, 

Lady Mabel, with attentive ear, 
had gathered the sense of much that 
had been said, and L’Isle had inter- 
preted what puzzled her. But being 
a woman, she was unwilling to re- 
main a mere listener ; so, elaborate- 
ly framing a question in Portuguese, 
she addressed the head shepherd, 
seeking to know how far the mi- 
grations of these flocks resembled 
the Spanish mesta. The dark man 
gazed at her admiringly and atten- 
tively, repeating some of her words, 
but unable to make out her mean- 
ing. She bit her lip, while he, 
shaking his head, turned to L’Isle, 
and said, “what a pity so lovely a 
lady cannot speak-Portuguese. She 
looks just like our ‘ Lady of Naza- 
reth,’ at Pederneira, only her hair 
is brighter, and her eyes are blue.” 

“What says he about my lan- 
guage and Nossa Senhora de Naz- 
areth?” said Lady Mabel. “Tell 
him that I speak better Portuguese 
than she ever did, for all her black 
eyes and tawny skin.” 

“ By no means,” said L’Isle, smil- 
ing. “ As youwill have no oppor- 
tunity to evangelize the man, it 
will do no good to outrage his idola- 
trous veneration for Vossa Senhora 
de Nazareth.” 
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They now left the shepherds to 
join the party. “I am provoked,” 
said Lady Mabel, “ to find how little 
progress | have made in speaking 
Portuguese. But is it not surpris- 
ing to us what a complete mastery 
the rudest and most illiterate peo- 
ple here have over their tongue.” 

“ And how polite and social they 
are,” said L’isle. “ Unlike the un- 
mannered and almost languageless 
English peasant, they are unembar- 
rassed and social, fluent, and often 
eloquent.” 

“Yet these men,” said she, “in 
habits, though not in race, are but 
nomadic Tartars at the western ex- 
tremity of Europe.” 

“They differ too,” said L’Isle, 
“from their immediate neighbours, 
the Spaniards, in being far more 
sociable and communicative. For 
instance, I have got much more out 
of my Portuguese shepherd than a 
certain French traveller got out of 
his shepherd of Castile.” 

“What do you allude to?” she 
asked. 

“ A French traveller, it is said, as 
he entered Castile, met a shepherd 
guiding his flock. Curious to know 
all the circumstances which give to 
the Spanish wool its inimitable 
qualities, he asked the shepherd an 
hundred questions: ‘If his flock 
belonged to that district? What 
sort of food was given it? Whether 
he was on a journey? From 
whence he came? Whither he 
was going? When he would re- 
turn? In short, he asked every 
= a prying Frenchman could 
think of. The shepherd listened 
coldly to them all. Then, in the 
sententious style of a true Castilian, 
replied, ‘aqui nacen, aqui pacen, 
aqui mueren, (here they breed, 
here they feed, here they die,) and 
went his way without a word more.” 

The party spent some time here, 
dining and resting under the shade 
of these prickly oaks, the tree that 
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yields the famous botolus, so largely 
used for food by men and swine, 
and on tasting which we are less 
surprised that in “the primal aye,” 
“ Hunger then . 
tea tasteful; thereat each riv- 
ule 

Ran nectar.’’ 

Mrs. Shortridge had contrived to 
snatch a short siesta, in spite of 
her fears. Their horses were led 
up, ready for them to mount and 
proceed on their journey, when La- 
dy Mabel, plucking a twig from a 
branch overhead, observed on it 
several specimens of the kermes. 
She could not resist this opportuni- 
ty of displaying her scraps of scien- 
tific lore, and detained the party 
while she delivered a discourse on 
the coccus arborum, “ which” she 
said, “infests this tree: the quercus 
cocci. This furnishes what the ig- 
norant-learned long called grains of 
kermes, looking like dried currants, 
which they mistook for the fruit of 
of a tree, while it is, in truth, the 
dried body of an insect. It affords 
a vermilion dye, not so brilliant, 
but far more durable than the coch- 
ineal of Mexico. There are in the 
Netherlands,” she continued, “ rich 
tapestries dyed with kermes, known 
to be three hundred years old, 
which still retain their pristine bril- 
liancy of colour. Only think, 
Mrs. Shortridge, of having carpets, 
shawls and cloaks of such unfading 
hues!” 

“They would be of no use to me,” 
yawned Mrs. Shortridge, “I would 
be even more tired of myself than 
of my cloak, before the end of three 
hundred years.” . 

“ Why,” exclaimed L’Isle, “ this 
indestructible dye must be the very 
stuff with which the old lady of 
Babylon died her petticoat; for it 
has not faded in the least since she 
first put it on, as we may see in 
this country, where she wears it 
openly, without even a decent piece 
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of lawn over it, to subdue the bright- 
ness of its hues.” 

“ As our lives are not so lasting 
as the dyes Lady Mabel talks of,” 
said the commissary, “let us make 
the most of them by taking horse at 
once, and hastening on; for we must 
pass through Villa Vigosa, and 
sleep several miles beyond it to- 
night.” 

Returning to the road, they pres- 
ently entered a cultivated valley, 
and passed through a hamlet, 
scarcely seen before it was entered, 
so completely were the low stone 
walls of the houses hidden‘ by the 
olive, orange, almond and other 
fruit trees surrounding them. The 
only inhabitants visible were two 
or three squalid children, playing in 
the road, and a woman lounging at 
her door, eying the party with min- 
gled curiosity and suspicion, while 
a stout yearling calf pushed uncere- 
moniously past her into the house, 
thus asserting his right as a member 
of the family. 

LiIsle paused before the little 
church, just beyond the village, and 
pointed out to Lady Mabel a cu- 
rious cross, the first of the kind she 
had met with, though common 
enough in the peninsula. It was 
composed of human sculls, on a 
pedestal of thigh bones, the whole 
let into the wall, and secured by a 
rough kind. of stucco. 

“Certainly these people have cu- 
rious ways of exciting devotional 
fervour, and keeping death in mem- 
ory,” said Lady Mabel. 

“One might suppose them to 
have remarked the grave digger, 
who deals habitually with the 
mouldering remains of humanity, 
to be the most God-fearing of men; 
so they seek to afford to every one 
the devotional incentives peculiar to 
the grave digger. Yet their sym- 
bols serve rather to familiarize us 
with material death in this world, 
than to remind us of a spiritual life 
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in the world to come. They often 
teach no better lesson than, “ Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die.’” 

“T have been told,” said Lady 
Mabel, ‘‘ that in spite of these pious 
devices, the people have lost much 
of their devotional ardour and full- 
ness of faith.” 

“ Not the rustic population,” said 
L'Isle, “ the church still retains full 
sway over them.” 

“TI cannot say,” observed Lady 
Mabel, as they turned to proceed on 
their way, “that the Romish sys- 
tem is very attractive tome. But, 
viewing it as a sensuous worship, 
if ever I become a convert, it will 
be through the influence of its mu- 
sic.” And dropping the reins on 
her horse’s neck, she, with clasped 
hands and upturned eyes, began to 
chaunt : 


“O Sanctissima! O Purissima! 
Ora, Ora, pro nobis.” ete. 


Music at once so sweet and or- 
thodox from a heretic mouth, at- 
tracted the muleteer’s attention, 
and turning, he sat sideways in his 
saddle to listen. This exciting old 
Moodie’s suspicion, he pushed his 
horse close up to Lady Mabel’s, and 
as soon as she paused, said, “ My 
Lady, whatis that you are singing ?” 
' * A hymn to the Virgin.” 

“ A hymn to the Virgin?” he re- 
peated, horror struck. 

“Yes; itis in Latin, you know. 
Have you never been to any of the 
churches in Elvas, ‘ to assist’ at the 
service and enjoy the music ?” 

“God forbid that I should coun- 
tenance any of their idolatrous 
rites.” 

“Their music, however, is excel- 
lent, and has a grandeur suited to 
the worship of God. You lose 
much in not hearing it, and may, at 
least, let me amuse myself by sing- 
ing a Popish hymn.” 

“You may amuse yourself by 
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turning Papist, in time. What be- 
gins in jest often ends in earnest, 
and yours, my Lady, will not be 
the first soul that has been caught 
by such gear as the sweet sounds 
and glittering shows of idolatry.” 

“ But,” said Lady Mabel, coolly, 
with a provoking insensibility to her 
danger, “there are, not only in 
Latin, but in Spanish and Portu- 
guese, many of these hymns to the 
Holy Virgin—for, doubtless, she 
was a holy virgin—exquisitely hap- 
py, both in words and music. A 
devout nation has poured its heart 
into them.” 

“They are all idolatrous, every 
one of them. There is not a word 
of authority for the worship of her 
in Scripture, and the texts of God’s 
book are our only safe guide.” 

Lady Mabel, while fanning a fire 
that never went out, was gazing 
around on the landscape. Suddenly 
she said, “ you are a great stickler, 
Moodie, for the words of Scripture, 
yet these idolatrous people often 
stick to it more closely than you 
do.” 

“T will trouble my Lady to name 
an instance,” Moodie answered, in a 
defiant tone. 

“Do you see those men in that 
field, with three yoke of oxen going 
round and round on one spot ?” 

“Tseethem. But what of them ?” 

“ While you and other heretic 
Scots are racking your brains to 
devise how to thrash corn by ma- 
chines, these pious people, in sim- 
ple obedience to the injunction, 
‘Muzzle not the ox that treadeth 
out the corn,’ are treading out their 
corn with unmuzzled oxen, What 
think you of that, Mr. Stick-to-the 
text ?” 

“T think, my Lady,” he answered, 
doggedly, “that you had better 
read your Bible to profit by it, not 
to puzzle an old man less learned 
than yourself. But all things are 
ordered,” Yet he loitered behind 
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the party, to gaze with mingled cu- 
riosity and pity at these people, at 
once so benighted in theology and 
farming, the two points on which 
he felt himself strongest. 

They had not ridden much fur- 
ther, when they drew near to the 
ruinous walls of a considerable town, 
situated in a fertile and delightful 
region, and retaining amidst its di- 
lapidation many marks of grandeur. 
Entering through a ruinous gate- 
way, they paused in the grand 
praca, “ This,” said L’Isle, “is 
Villa Vigosa, ‘the delightful city.’ 
What a pity we have but time to 
take a hasty glance at this ducal 
seat of the house of Braganza. Two 
sides of the praca, as you see, are 
occupied by the classic and impos- 
ing front of the palace in which 
the dukes of Braganza lived during 
the sixty years of the Spanish usurp- 
ation, before the heroism of the na- 
tion restored the royal line to the 
throne.” 

“ Even in its declining fortunes,” 
said Lady Mabel, “ Villa Vigosa has 
not forgotten its connection with 
Portuguese royalty and nationality. 
Was it not the first place in the 
Alemtejo to resist the French rob- 
bers, who were lording it over them?” 

“Yes. But it was neither loyalty 
nor patriotism that spurred them 
on. You must not look to the 
royal palace before you, nor even 
to that ancient and noble church, 
founded by the illustrious Consta- 
ble, Alvarez Pereira, which you see 
yonder, aspiring to heaven, nor to 
the associations immediately con- 
nected with them, for the impulse 
which at length stirred up these 
people to resist the oppressor. You 
must rather seek it in that chapel, 
devoted to ‘Nossa Senhora dos Re- 
medios, and containing her miracu- 
lous image. They had submitted 
to robbery, insult and outrage with- 
out stint. They had just seen the 
plate of the churches, and the plun- 
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der of individuals, collected through- 
out the neighbouring comarcas, es- 
corted through the town, and though 
groaning in spirit, they stood by 
with folded arms. But when the 
godless French soldiers went so far 
as to offer insults and indignities to 
Nossa Senhora dos Remedios on 
her own holy day, on which she 
yearly displays her miraculous pow- 
ers, it was more than Portuguese 
nature could bear. They broke out 
into open resistance, at first suc- 
cessful, but which here and else- 
where led to woful slaughter of the 
patriotic but half-armed mob.” 

“ Heretic as you are,” said Lady 
Mabel, “you must admit that as 
‘Our Lady of the Pillar’ proved a 
tower of strength to the Saragos- 
sans in their first siege, so here 
either the patron saints of the Por- 
tuguese, or their faith in them, has 
often done them yeoman’s service.” 

“ And often brought disaster upon 
them,” L’Isle replied. “For in- 
stance, St. Antony is the patron 
saint of Portugal. I am not going 
to deny that he may have done 
them good service at times. But 
when the archduke, Charles of Aus- 
tria, commanded the army, about 
1700, the soldiers became exceed- 
ingly unruly, and demanded a na- 
tive general. The king sent them 
St. Antony, in the shape of a wood- 
en image. He was received with 
all the honours due to his rank. 
By royal decree a regular commis- 
sion was made out, appointing him 
generalissimo of all the forces of 
Portugal, and he continued long in 
command ; but, though an excel- 
lent saint, St. Antony proved a very 
bad general, and repeatedly brought 
the kingdom to the brink of ruin. 
They have lately been compelled to 
displace him. Now that Berresford 
does their fighting, St. Antony has 
full leisure to devote himself to in- 
tercession on their behalf, and be- 
tween the two, with some help 
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from us, they are getting on pretty 
well.” 

The commissary now hinted that 
they had before them all that was 
worth seeing in “this musty old 
place,” and the party pushing out 
of the opposite gate, pushed on as 
fast as they could over a rough 
road, running across a succession of 
hills, the offshoots of Serra d’Ossa. 

“Travelling in this country,” said 
Lady Mabel, as she paused with 
LiIsle, to let the rest of the party 
come up, “is like sailing over 
rough waters, a perpetual up and 
down, neither speedy nor safe.” 

Few countries exhibit a greater 
variety of surface than Portugal,” 
said L’Isle ; “it may be likened to 
the ocean the day after a storm, 
when a change of .wind has inter- 
sected the mountain billows with 
every variety of little waves. The 
language, accordingly, is rich in 
terms expressive of these variations 
of surface. It has Monte, a moun- 
tain ; Montezheno, a little mount- 
ain; Outeiro, a hill; Outeirinho,a 
hillock ; Serra, a lofty mountain, 
with various inequalities of surface; 
Serrania, a cluster of mountains; 
Penha, a rocky precipice. So that 
you can hardly be at a loss for a 
word to express the character of 
any elevation. Meanwhile, let us 
hasten up this Montezhino, for both 
the sun and our night’s quarter’s 
are on the other side of it, and the 
former will not wait for us there.” 

They presently caught sight of 
what seemed at first to be 2 very 
tall woman; but they soon _per- 
ceived that it was a friar, who, with 
the hood of his black cloak thrown 
back on his shoulders, and the 
skirts of his dingy grey frock girded 
up under St. Francis’ cord, was 
making such good time on his up- 
hill path, that they overtook him 
with difficulty at the top of the hill. 
He grasped in his hand what hada 
marvellous resemblance to the caja- 
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dé, a seven-foot staff, rather point- 
edly shod with iron at one end, and 
with a heavy knob at the other, 
with which the Portuguese peasant 
always goes armed; and a formid- 
able weapon it is in his skillful 
hands. The shortened skirt of the 
friar exposed a pair of muscular 
calves, that bore him well over the 
mountain road. 

He turned to look at them as 
they drew near, and they saw that 
he was a young man, not much 
over twenty, tall and strong, and 
remarkably well made and good 
looking. 

Old Moodie cast a sinister look 
on him, and longed to strip him of 
his frock, and put him between the 
stilts of a plough. 

“This is a noble specimen,” the 
commissary remarked, “of that use- 
less army the country maintains at 
free quarters. His ration would 
more than feed one English or two 
Portuguese soldiers for its defence.” 

“TI would like to turn him loose 
on a Frenchman,” said L’Isle, 


“armed, like himself, only with the 
cajado. 


What a recruit Beresford 
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lost when this young fellow put on 
the uniform of St. Francis’ brigade.’ 

L'lsle exchanged greeting with 
the young friar,as he rode up 
abreast of him, and entered into 
conversation with him at the sug- 
gestion of Lady Mabel, who, partly 
to annoy her crusty watchman be- 
hind her, affected to be much inter- 
ested in this young limb of the 
church. 

The able-bodied servant of St. 
Francis proved intelligent and soci- 
able, and while he eyed the travel- 
lers, particularly Lady Mabel, with 
much interest, let them know that 
he had left his conventual home at 
Villa Vigosa, on a visit to his moth- 
er, who lived at a village near Am- 
errill, and that he would pass the 
night at the venda near the bottom 
of the hill. They being also bound 
thither, he joined them without 
ceremony, keeping up with them 
with ease, while he drew out the 
news by a number of questions, 
which showed that he was truly an 
active young friar, disposed to gath- 
er ideas as well as alms on his per- 
ambulations. 


(To be Continued.) 





NEVER AGAIN, 


Never, oh, never again! 
Never to meet! 
Longing, and ever in vain, 
For thy pattering feet 
And the musical rain 
Of thy laughter sweet. 


My child, beloved, mine own! 
Gone in the night. 

Gone like a dream that is flown, 
A dream of delight ; 

Too fair to be known 


. In life and light! 
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“THE BURDEN AND HEAT OF THE DAY.” 


Labouring ’neath the ardent sun, 
Hot and heavy, oft I say: 

O, that all this work were done! 
O, that night would end this day! 


Sultry air and glancing sand: 
Fiery sun in brazen sky, 

Blist’ring e’en the outstretched hand, 
From which drops the seed—to die! 


Wherefore labour thus in vain? 
Wherefore all this sweat and toil ¢ 

Wherefore waste this precious seed 
On this parched and barren soil ¢ 


O! my weary arms grow weak: 
Now this gairish noon-tide light 

Burns too fiercely on my cheek— 
Rudely smites my aching sight! 


O! did ever morn before 
Beam forth such a fiery ray ? 

Fainting, I can work no more: 
I must wait the cool of day. 


May I not a moment rest 

When the cooling shades invite ? 
But a moment? then refreshed 

I will labour on till night. 


So, the minutes do not stay ; 

One by one they stir the air 
With their pinions, then away 

To the God who sent them here. 


One by one, they’re passing now— 
Passing while my wishful eye 

Turns to yonder leafy bough 
Longing in its shade to lie. 


And these minutes speeding on, 

And these length’ning shades declare 
That the fervid noon is gone— 

Gone, and I sit murmuring here! 


O my soul! past is thy noon! 
Westward drops the failing sun, 

Night at last will come too soon,— 
Come ere yet my work is done! 


9 
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EPISTOLARY GOSSIPINGS OF TRAVEL, AND ITS REMINISCENCES. 


NO. 


Bear House, Feb., 185-. 

Your letter, my dear Paul, with 
its unlooked for announcement, 
was the occasion of no ordinary 
commotion among the quiet in- 
mates of Bear House. Retired as 
we are from the noise and excite- 
ments—shall I add, the contamina- 
tions of the outer world, desperately 
rushing onward in its headlong ca- 
reer of progress, and manifest des- 
tiny, it requires not a great deal, as 
you may imagine, to ruffle the 
smooth feathers of our habitual 
equanimity, and set our bosoms 
palpitating like so many frightened 
pigeons. It is on this account we 
study to avoid, in so far as may be, 
all undue causes of excitation, as 
being neither prudent nor profita- 
ble; and as interfering seriously 
with the process of sound digestion. 
Hence, as you are aware, all ac- 
counts of burglaries and murderous 
midnight assaults, as well as all 
ghost, goblin, hobgoblin and spook 
stories, are specially eschewed, with- 
in the precincts of Bear House. 

From this you mag infer, that, 
notwithstanding we are not wholly 
exempt from that too common 
frailty, a vain desire never to be es- 
teemed downrightly and absolutely 
astonished at anything, how mar- 
vellous soever, we were, as I con- 
fessed to you above, very decidedly 
agitated with the unexpected intel- 
ligence, that our dear old bachelor, 
our philosophic, obstinate old bach- 
elor, had spontaneously laid aside 
the threadbare habiliments of un- 
blessed singularity, and, in very 
deed, assumed the marital garb— 
nay, had incontinently resigned all 


I. 


rights, titles and interest, to and in 
the name, fame and immunities of 
bachelordom, and stood committed, 
in all their naked proportions, to 
the responsibilities of matrimony, 

Do you wonder ai our agitation ? 
“Can it be possible !” I exclaimed. 
“T can scarce believe it,” said my 
wife. 

“Alas!” I broke forth, “ the mu- 
tability of things in general: hence- 
forth, what may not obtain !” 

“ Wonders will never cease,” ad- 
ded my wife. 

That night we sat as usual around 
the cheerful library blaze. Your 
letter lay open upon the table. It 
was asilent company. Each was 
busied, too busied with private con- 
templation, to have much to say. 
I could see from the workings of 
Prudence’s face, what was in her 
thoughts ; and as she always looks 
on the bright side of things, and 
will have, in her quiet way, all the 
good out of everything that is any- 
ways attainable, I also remarked 
that she had some design in per- 
spective. 

Her expression said, as plain as 
words, “ Well, he is married, and 
we will make the best of it.” She 
is ever agitating some question of 
good to others. By degrees, how- 
ever, the momentous reality that 
you were indeed a married man, 
seemed to take possession of our 
minds, and we began to look upon 
it, and talk about it calmly as an 
established fact—un fait accompli— 
till now, so familiar have we grown 
with the idea, and so has wonder 
and selfish dolefulness for the loss 
of our old bachelor become merged 
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in resignation, that I verily believe 
we would not have it otherwise 
if we could. I am at last enabled 
to bestow upon you those congratu- 
lations my heart has been all the 
while repeating to itself. 

I said my dear wife had designs 
in prospect ; that she was laying off 
her plans, She has always a way 
for every thing, and every thing in 
her way. She evidently regarded the 
event as one of that auspicious kind, 
which now and then stand out from 
the ordinary run of things; and as 
worthy to be ranked among the num- 
ber of those domestic triumphs 
which it is her unvarying wont to cel- 
ebrate with a feast of waffles. Of such 
are births in the family, birth-day an- 
niversaries, the baby’s first tooth, its 
first successful effort in pronounc- 
ing “ Papa,” etc. ete. I might here 
remark, by the way, that her list 
used to embrace the reappearance 
on the domestic theatre of Mistress 
Letitia Hintz—a favourite cat, and 
great pet with all the household— 
daughter of Tom Hintz, of cat- 
acoustic memory, and descended in 
a direct line from that Ramler 
Hintz,so famous in the annals of 
ratdom, whose discourse with the 
fox has become fabulous in the well 
known verse, 


“The fox and the cat as they travel’d 
one day,” 


who after certain periods of myste- 
rious absence, giving rise to anx- 
ious conjectures, would presently 
rejoin the family circle, and an- 
nounce through her blushes, that 
she had become the happy mother 
of a numerous little progeny of in- 
fant Hintzes. But of late, for some 
reason or other, the féte of waffles 
has been discontinued on these in- 
teresting occasions. Why, I know 
not ; but suspect,on account of the 
frequency of their repetition; but, 
on this point, I could never prevail 
upon my wife precisely to confess. 
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She would reply to my inquiries, 
“men must not know everything.” 
Privately, Paul, they insist upon 
knowing every thing themselves, 
but the deuce a bit will they sub- 
scribe to the law of reciprocity. 
Do you suppose if you or I knew 
something about some kittens it 
would be well for us to keep from 
our wives—that they would not die 
of curiosity to find it out? Ah, 
my friend, in the matter of secrets, 
as every thing else, they must have 
their own way. Keep no secrets 
from your wife—write that down 
asa maxim. Would you under- 
take to keep anything from your 
wife? Try it, sir! 

Your nuptials were duly celebrat- 
ed around the tea table of Bear 
House, with all the w-awful honours, 

While my heart bespeaks for 
you so many good wishes, my dear 
Paul, must I, in candour, confess 
that the joy I feel in contemplating 
the tender picture of your happi- 
ness is at times overcast, when the 
thought comes over me of my own 
loss? It is aselfish feeling, I own ; 
of my own loss; but what then ? 
Can I repress the rising memory 
that points to those happy winter 
nights of long ago, peopled with 
sacred treasures, that ever rises un- 
summoned to the “ sessions of sweet, 
silent thought ?”—nights we have 
passed together in the confident in- 
terchange of sentiment and affection 
—it may be,never to be renewed ? 
Do your thoughts still tarry, pleased 
by those green banks of rememb- 
rance, when it was your wont to 
break the bread of hospitality with 
us for a season, and together we 
would linger by each storied spot, 
and tread anew the far off scenes of 
our journeyings ; talk of our hopes 
and disappointments, reason of our 
prospects, and, with anxious look, 
turn tremblingly the dim pages of 
the book of life’s future; and, as 
the night wore on, fall impercepti- 
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bly to the contemplation of those 
higher themes, which in their na- 
ture and consequences are eternal ? 
The winter nights come again— 
the blazing hearth glows cheerfully 
as of old; the winter’s wind with- 
out, and the driving snows give, in 
contrast, the same sense of security 
and look of comfort as before, to 
the old library. There stands the 
oaken table in its accustomed place; 
there sits, still in her wonted seat, 
the same dear partner; the babes 
go sweetly journeying, sweetly on 
slumber’s wings, to the land of in- 
fant dreamings. All as of old ;— 
all as of old, my Paul; save that 
your vaeant place remains—re- 
mains to remind us of the past. 
Ah, my philosopher, who ever so 
fertile in resources as thyself? who 
ever so abundant in expedients, in 
all calamitous states of the case ? 
You rush to the rescue, like my 
brave old bachelor of yore. “Bac h- 
elors are ever the bravest men.” 
[As much as to say, matrimony 
tends to cow a man; to bring him 
to his milk, as it were.] With 
what alacrity I embrace your pro- 
posal, that we should still continue 
the social delights of those winter 
evenings, what though thousand 
miles divide; what “though the 
form be gone, and all in vain we 
turn to clasp the hand, answer the 
ready smile; to catch the tongue’s 
fresh eloquence, and feel the lighted 
inspiration of the eve? Though we 
may not linger together in the 
= sunshine, and wander de- 
ighted through the intimate, invit- 
ing scenes of the ,far spreading 
landscape—shall we stand with 
averted eyes, nor gaze with admi- 
ration from the distance? No, 
Paul ; though, in future, the smoke- 
wreaths curl in solemn loneliness 
from our wasting cigars, that used 
to meet and commingle, as did our 
ascending fancies, pleased ; and the 
social glass misses thy artistic hand, 
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skillful to make it move itself aright ; 
let us, even like good philosophers, 
pour some sad libations over the 
sacrifice of past remembrances, and 
pledging bumpers to the future, 
chat and laugh, as of old, in spite 
of distance. Will we not write, 
Paul? answer me to that. Will 
we not write about many things ? 

Are you now ready to confess, 
my foretime incorrigible Benedict, 
over whose incongruities about hy- 
meneal matters I have been fain to 
utter such genuine groanings of the 
spirit; are you now ready to con- 
fess to the efficacy of my strong 
arguments? that they had some- 
thing to do with the upsetting of 
those unnatural laws you had pre- 
scribed for your despotic rule of 
life? that you sometimes felt your 
firmness giving way, as I drew aside 
the curtain that concealed the sa- 
cred treasures of domestic love, and 
pointed to the home of my happi- 
ness, the tender sharer of my joys 
and sorrows, the sweet pleasures of 
love, just budding into infant smiles, 
and wondering infant speculation 2 

Ah, you must acknowledge, that 
after the unwilling erubbing up of 
some acres of the gnarled and knot- 
ty roots of bachelor proclivities, the 
good seed, scattered on those winter 
nights, fell into good heart soil, and 
is now yielding in hundred fold, the 
first fruits of that happiness on 
which you discourse so eloquently. 
The matrimonial bud is already 
germinating, and introducing into 
your circulation new juices of a 
freshness and flavour before un- 
known. The budding has been 
successful. You are sipping the 
brimming cup of new-born realiza- 
tions, denied your parched lips, in 
in all your thirsty, solitary walk, 

Believe not marriage “a bond- 
age, a thraldom, a yoke.” 


“Tf fitly matched be man and wife, 
No pleasure’s wanting to their life.” 


Then bravo, my Benedict! bid 





- 
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your philosophy take hat and cane. 
A thousand congratulations. I 
give you a shake of the hand that 
utters sentiments. “Live joyfully 
with the wife whom thou lovest, all 
the days of the life of thy vanity.” 
May your conjoined felicity, like 
shadows from the noon day, go on 
lengthening to the evening, till, 
with the level rays of life’s setting 
sun, it find its consummation in in- 
finity. Your children, may they be 
as arrows in the hand of a mighty 
man: “ Happy is the man that hath 
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his quiver full of them.” But, per- 
haps, to this last idea, though it be 
scriptural, your wife, like my own, 
will not subscribe. 

Will it not serve to quiet their 
feelings, should we allow them an 
occasional P.S.? They love, you 
know, to have a hand in all that is 
going on; a finger in the pie, sir, 
as the great Missourian would de- 
liver himself. 

Adieu. 
Your friend, 
Summon G. 


NUMBER II. 


Magnolia Cabin, March, 185-. 
My dear Simon : 


Many thanks for your congratu- 
lations on the event, auspicious, as 
you are pleased to term it, of my 
accession to the guild of Benedicts 
—congratulations, the heartiness of 
which reflects our ancient friend- 
ship. 

I am sensible that I was slow to 
yield to your cogent and oft-re- 
newed arguments, enforcing the su- 
periority of that dual happiness, 
which crowns the cup of matrimo- 
nial life, over that solitary enjoy- 
ment which, perforce, constitutes 
the felicity of the bachelor. Those 
observations were, as you gleefully 
surmise, not without their effect ; 
nay, ‘they had, I freely confess, a 
great weight with me; because, 
every new view presented by your 
eloquence, was, at the same time, 
illustrated by the picture which was 
constantly before me, in which my 
oft-times host and hostess them- 
selves, performed the chief charac- 
ters. No mode of presenting atrain 
of inductive reasoning is so satisfac- 





tory toan auditory as that in which 
the hearer is constantly pointed to a 
diagram, representing to the eye 
what has just been spoken to the 
ear. Was your theme thesuperior 
content of the married state? be- 
hold the charming group at your 
side, whence no member wished to 
stray. Did you dilate on its greater 
social enjoyments? behold the live- 
ly party in your house, who came 
and wentas they chose, and charmed 
and enlivened you with song, dance 
and pleasant conversation. Did 
you enforce its paramount comfort 
and superior economy? Behold 
a well-ordered household, where 
reigned neatness without precision, 
and propriety without rigidity ; yet, 
where a moderate income sufficed 
to dispense hospitality to your 
friends, and confer substantial hap- 
piness on those you loved. Thus, 
no sooner had the discourse an- 
nounced a proposition, than a sim- 
ple waive of the speaker’s hand to 
the living circle around him dis- 
played its truth, and impressed it 
on the speaker’s mind. Yes, didac- 
tic Simon, I have often felt, before 
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I confessed, the triumph of your 
eloquence ; ‘ut, oftener still, the 
aptness of your illustrations. 

The South has, indeed, my friend, 
wooed and won me. Its blandish- 
ments have stolen into my senses, 
and I am its willing victim. Your 
old friend, Paul, has literally found 
his Virginia. Our wanderings are 
over. Since we jogged together, 
side by side, through the storied 
layds of another hemisphere, we 
have both found it is not good to 
be alone; and we have added to 
ourselves other spirits more blessed. 
Let us profit by the alliance. 

But the “Sunny South,” with 
all the blessings it has brought me, 
can never make me forget those 
charming winter evenings spent un- 
der your roof. Never, Grunter, 
never. They are buried amid the 
choicest treasures of my past—in 
the cosiest recesses of the memory ; 
culled from the graver experiences 
of life, and deemed worthy to be 
laid side by side with the warm 
recollections of early boyhood. 
Forget our winter evenings? Ah, 
Simon, how can you ask the ques- 
tion? With the memory of the 
hot whisky punch, cheering, but not 
inebriating, still ascending in grate- 
ful fumes about my senses; with 
the smoke of the soothing Havana 
still curling, in fancy, in slow, cir- 
cling wreaths about our heads, 
could I, ought I, to forget? Im- 
gerwam ! And then, when inspired 

y the spirit of music, we seized our 
flutes, and poured forth concordant 
thirds, fifths and octaves, that would 
have driven Mozart himself crazy, 
is not that a reminiscence that will 
live while love of art exists? Sure- 
ly, surely, such concords once made 
can never die. 

Mrs. Simon, I recollect, used to 
put up both her hands to her head, 
to increase, I suppose, her percep- 
tion of those dulcet strains. 

When I tell my wife—[but I 
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forget, let me introduce you ; and 
that ceremony over, present you 
with a verbal daguerreotype of her. 

To begin at the beginning: she 
is just five feet two and one-half 
inches high; exactly the height of 
the Venus de Medicis, a copy of 
which, you may recollect, I so care- 
fully measured in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford. Next, these five 
feet two and one-half inches include 
a very taper waist, and a very pretty 
foot and ancle; and the whole,when 
in motion, is decidedly graceful in 
its movements. Her complexion is 
brunette—which infers dark hair 
and eyes—and these latter are large 
and prononcés ; from which you 
may conclude, without danger of 
contradiction, that she has the or- 
gan of language largely developed, 
and knows how to use her mother 
tongue. Her mouth is large and 
good-natured, and does only one 
thing better than talking. To con- 
clude this brief sketch of her Aap- 
pearance, let me add, that it gives 
rise to the only subject of difference 
between us: she insists on calling 
this better half of myself, plain—an 
aspersion which’I repel with ani- 
mation. Whether my eyes, or her 
mirror, presents the truest picture, 
you will judge for yourself when 
you see her. Should you, however, 
decide with the faithless silicate, 
you will do well to bury your con- 
clusions in the depth of your own 
reflections—verb. sap. 

But the essence which inhabits 
this tabernacle is of more conse- 
quence to you than the perishable 
structure itself. You would know 
whether there is 

“A mind that suits 
With —o fair, and outward charac- 
tér. 

She has, Simon, that spirit of 
charity, which, if it does not em- 
brace all the female virtues, leads to 
many of them. Almost my first 
acquaintance with her was by the 
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bed-side of a brave little boy, the 
child of a man of my command, 
whose young existence was already 
closing ; its life fast ebbing away 
amid the agonies of a dreaded dis- 
ease—the yellow fever. An errand 
of duty on my part, and of benevo- 
lence on hers, took us there; and 
the little sufferer died in her arms. 
Sympathy with sorrow, and above 
all, the sorrows of the poor, is a 
chief charity. 

She greets her friends with a 
smile, and is never ill-tempered with 
a somewhat impatient husband—a 
great and invaluable exercise of 
charity, friend Simon. 

Like most women who are grace- 
ful, she enjoys dancing, and is de- 
voted to parties, and even balls; 
yet her face is none the less cheer- 
ful, because we live far away from 
all such amusements. She is hos- 
pitable—a common virtue with 
Southern gentlefolk—and is never 
happier, than when her table is 
well supplied: with guests. She 
takes a decided interest in my bach- 
elor friends, and already has her 
preferences among them. She is 
industrious by nature, and supervi- 
ses her household affairs personally. 
She is kind and considerate towards 
her servants, and studies how she 
can give them a new pleasure. If 
it may be called a fault, she has 
that of being too indulgent to her 
domestics; she lacks the decision 
which a housekeeper must, I sup- 
pose, exercise. But is not that,— 
O, thou man of years of conjugal 
experience,—is not that a leaning 
towards virtue? Might not the de- 
cided mistress become the occasion- 
ally determined spouse? Answer, 
Simon—rather from your observa- 
tion than your experience. 

With these hints, I leave you to 
fill up the canvas to your liking.] 

To return, when I tell “Inny” 
(brief for Virginia) of those musi- 
cal performances, she sighs, and 
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wishes she had been Mrs. Paul 
sooner, so that she might have been 
there to enjoy them, and be able to 


revel in the recollection. Alas! 

Simon, 

“The flute that once thro’ Bear House 
halls, 


The soul of music shed” 


now lies a disjointed, soulless thing ; 
no lips to break its slumbers, no 
breath to wake its echoes, no finger 
to vibrate over its keys; its tones 
hushed, silent, forever. No, no, not 
forever, Simon, not forever! again 
we shall sound together the strains 
we loved of old; again we shall 
startle the shades of Mozart and 
Bellini from the musty repose,where 
they have napped it so long undis- 
turbed; and this time we shall have 
two listeners to laugh at our fail- 
ures and applaud our success. 

Let us then thus renew our win- 
ter evenings; you, in a latitude, the 
rigors of which serve but to add 
warmth to the genial glow of your 
evening fireside, I, where a more 
vertical sun smiles over us an al- 
most perpetual summer; you, with 
the sharp air of the North to brace 
up your sentences, and give edge to 
your style, I, mid the warm breath- 
ings of this clime, to impart its 
haze to my sheet, and make me 
linger. over the periods. But no 
“Mason and Dixon’s” line shall 
divide our pages. I will draw from 
you the frosts of your Boreas, and 
you shall buoy up the languor of 
these two perpetual summers. We 
will mingle, and blend the glow of 
the North with the repose of the 
South. 

And let it not be imputed as a 
fault to the present, if, in the retro- 
spection, an occasional sigh min- 
gles with the reminiscences of the 
past. The past had its joys and 
hopes, and also its sorrows; but 
we remember only the former. 
The present is but the past of the 
future. It is because things are 
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past, that we regret andsigh. The dience—if they will—because, you 
present, we have; the future, we know, “if they won't, they won’t, 
may attain—but the past has fled, and there’s an end on’t.” Thus 
and left us only the memories we shall we again install our winter 





sadden over, yet love to recal. evenings. 
Let us gossip then, as we did of Yours, as ever, 
old; and our wives shall be our au- Pav. Porrer. 
‘ 
LINES. 


That evening! I remember well— 
You were so cold you hardly deigned 
To look upon me; and you feigned 
A scorn, whene’er a moment fell 


Your passing glance on mine that watched , 
Your every turn. And when he came 
And took the place I dared not claim, 

And voices whispered: “ Rarely matched 


That noble pair;” and when, o’er all 
The music sounded, rolling wide 
Deep billows, on whose circling tide 

Floated the splendours of the hall; 


I stood, like one who stands to see 
His all swept from him. All my blood 
Surging in one tempestuous flood, 
Conscious only of misery. 


I watched and waited, till the night 
Drew on to morning; then I came 
To say farewell, and could not frame 

The utterance of my heart aright, 





And you beheld it! And you gave 
The cordial pressure of your hand 
And sunny smiles. I seem to stand 

As then I stood; the years engrave 


Such memories well! And well for us 
If in the fading of our lives 
Some kindly moment still survives, 
Like this undimmed, immortal thus! 














The Lovers of Montmorency. 


THE LOVERS OF MONTMORENCY. 
[FROM THE FRENCH OF ALFRED DE VIGNY.] 


Were these unhappy? Powers above, decide! 
Those last three days who watched them ere they died ; 
Who saw them wander forth,—one grave, though young, 
The other, joyous. On his arm she hung, 

Happy and heedless of his sombre mien ; 

Now clinging closely, then again would lean 

Upon his shoulder, swaying to and fro 

Like the lithe willow; then would move more slow, 
Smiling to meet his eyes, and clasp his hand, 

And then to count the trees she made him stand. 
Sometimes a flower would win her from the path, 
And then she hastened through the dusty swath, 
And stopped him with embraces; in his hair 

Set flowers, and sang, and with a merry air 

Talked of the passers-by, or of the scene 

That stretched before them ; beautifully green 

The landscape lay in changing light and shade, 
Whereon far-shining spires and white walls made 
A glittering show. For them a vain display, 

So near at hand the final darkness lay! 

As if for her before her feet were spread 
Unnumbered beauties: rivulets that fed 

The flowery meads, the flocks upon the banks, 
Quaint villages red-roofed, the fruitful ranks 

Of orchards, gleaming walls and ponds o’ergrown, 
Dark woods, and gnarléd oaks that stood alone; 
All were for her. Rejoicing at the sight, 

Childlike she went, so fair, so laughing-light, 

So proudly loving. Thus they made their way 

To Montmorency at the close of day. 


II. 


Two days they spent of harmony and love, 

Of song and kisses, tender sighs above 

All speech; soft words and eloquence of eyes. 

Swift days that merged in the eternities ! 

Their voices rose upon the air by night, 

By day they dreamed; to wayward, keen delight, 
They gave their souls unthinking; rarely came 
Desire for food; all hours tothem the same, 

They wandered, fancy-led, from hill to hill, 

Through groves and fields, by brook and pattering rill, 
Each upon each intent; and silence fell . 
At times upon them likea magic spell. 
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Their hearts were smitten with their keen desire, 
As sight is dazzled by the flash of fire. 

Filled with unrest, when now the third day drew 
To evening, nothing more they saw nor knew, 
Than each the other’s passion-lighted eyes. 

They heeded not the splendour of the skies, 

The beauty round them ; in the loved one’s face, 
And only there, all beauty found its place. 

They walked or sat beneath the trees, and yet 
They knew it not. The sun arose and set ; 
They only knew the light of day grew pale 

With love; they heard the sighing breezes fail, 
The tremulous murmur of the air increase 

In music, like the distant sound of seas ; 

Tender and dreamy as the thoughts they bore, 
They heard the sound; and hear it now no more. 
The light wind whispered with a gentle tone: 

“ My love is deep, and evermore I moan.” 

The tufted larches murmured: “Let us breathe 
Delicious perfume over all beneath, 

The winning language, felt without a word, 

Of forest trees by passion deeply stirred.” 

The glorious sun, far-shining, seemed to say: 
“In waves of light, by every golden ray, 

My heart responds in utterance to yourown; 
My deep heart’s love in floods of flame is shown.” 
And round them were the incense-breathing flowers, 
And o’er them shone the light of loving hours, 
And deeper breathings, such as passion heaves, 
Trembled around them from the rustling leaves ; 
And, like the tones of harmony that rise 

Floating in chorus to the distant skies, 

The myriad voices echoed o’er the plain, 

And died upon the mountain. Then again 

Rose from the trembling earth, and seemed to hover 
Panting in air, like the heart of a lover, 

And all that had life, below or above, 

Tenderly breathed but one meaning: “I love.” 


Iil. 


They came there but to die. Who first awoke 

From that deep dream? The fatal word who spoke ? 
How ’mid their kisses came the ghastly death ? 

What cruel stroke at once cut short their breath ? 
What long farewell, when in that parting close 

Life chilled already to its last repose! 

Who knows their end? Happy the one who passed 
Conscious of love that cherished to the last! 

Happy, if neither uttered plaint or cry, 

Or murmured, “’t is a bitter thing to die ;” 

If neither, yielding to a natural fear, 

In love of life forgot the loved one near, 
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And shrank from death, and with averted face 
Repelled the terror of that lest embrace! 
And he most happy, if he ceased to be 
Ere he could know her woman’s agony ; 
The long, long sobs, the tears, the piercing cries, 
One soothes with loving care, and kind replies 
If caused by sorrow; but, if death be there, 
That wring forth groans, and curses of despair, 
And powerless wrath, and lift the haggard eyes 
In wild defiance tothe merciless skies. 
Who knows their end ? 

Upon the plaster wall 
Of a poor inn, from which their funeral 
Went forth at last, (like doves unto their nest, 
They lighted there to take their final rest,) 
I read some verses, written hastily 
In different hands, and measured faultily ; 
Verses thathad no meaning. By their side 
One word—a question to which none replied— 
A single word, on what we cannot know, 
But call it Death. These and the names they show 
Carved in the table, all that mark the spot. 
The servant tells the story: ‘They forgot 
Nothing whatever.” Where they dreamed away 
The golden hours of each swift-fading day, 
She shows them all; the seats, the walks they trod. 
And God? Alas! they had not thought of God. 
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Sweet is the breath of the rose 
When the buds unclose ; 
Sweet is the air of the wood, 
And the solitude. 


Sad is the deepening roar 
Of waves on the shore ; 
Sad is the sigh of the pines 
When the day declines. 


Sweet is the light of the morn, 
And the love just born ; 

Sad is the gloom of the night, 
And the dead delight. 
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LA TRAVERSEE, 


TRANSLATED FROM R. TOPPFER’S GENEVESE TALES. 


I once knew a child who mani- 
fested the most brilliant military 
qualities; unfortunately, he was 
deformed. A child myself, also, at 
the time, I accompanied him to re- 
views, parades, drills—wherever the 
drums beat or uniforms defiled; 
not that these spectacles were par- 
ticularly attractive to me, but at- 
tached to my comrade, I liked to 
beguile my time in his company. 

This deformed child would be- 
come excited at the sounds of the 
drum or fife, and if to their noisy 
music the more expressive melody 
of wind instruments succeeded, the 
deep impression on his soul dif- 
fused over his countenance rays of 
warlike pride and martial ardour. 
If afterwards the firing of musket- 
ry, or thunder of artillery resounded 
in the plain, if the regiments 
marched against each other, simu- 
lating attack, retreat, defeat,victory, 
and all the varied spectacle of war ; 
intoxicated by the sight, he would 
dart amidst the whirlwinds of 
smoke, mingle with the marksmen, 
accompany the ordnance, run on 
the wing of the squadrons, expose 
himself each instant to be crushed 
under the feet of the columns, or to 
be ill treated by the soldiers, whose 
movements he constrained. 

The review finished, he would 
march in time beside the head of 
the battalion, his eyes fixed on the 
commander, and appearing by his 
gestures to obey his orders, and 
mentally execute all the evolutions. 
His manners were remarked and 
laughed at by the throng, but 
wholly absorbed by his feelings, he 
continued to march in time, uncon- 


scious of ridicule, and filled with 
emotions of glory and patriotic dar- 
ing. 

In our solitary rambles about the 
environs of the town, he would say, 
“as soon as I am of a proper age, 
I will commence my career. See 
the commander, as he gallops across 
the plain! To command a squad- 
ron—to fall like lightning on the 
ranks serried with pikes—to gain 
glory, not in awaiting death, but 
in flying either to seek, or to give 
it!—to break, disperse, pursue ! 
My vocation, Louis, is the cavalry.” 

A little carried away by so much 
enthusiasm, I also, in imagination, 
would break, disperse, pursue; but 
resuming, he would say, “ and this 
is nothing yet. See, they fly, 
leaving on the field their wounded 
and dead! They rally their dra- 
goons, all covered with dust, foam 
and blood, and retrace their way to 
the rescued town. See, from the 
distance, the crowd which throngs 
the ramparts, or covers the tops of 
the houses—they approach—they 
defile—the wounded chief caracoles 
at the head of his warriors—every 
one showers crowns on him—every 
heart flies to meet him. My voca- 
tion, Louis, is the cavalry.” 

This rhapsody pleased me, ani- 
mated as it was by the fire of a 
lively, passionate sentiment; be- 
sides, 1 had been accustomed to 
regard this child as a friend before 
I was conscious of his deformity, 
and the grotesque idea of his de- 
crepid figure mounted on a noble 
courser, never entered my mind to 
tarnish the brilliant picture. In- 
stead of deriding, I listened atten- 
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tively, and subjugated by the as- 
cendancy which a strong and ardent 
character always obtains, I became 
the soldier of my general, executing 
skillful manceuvres under his or- 
ders. We would afterwards retrace 
our way to the town, sometimes 
marking time, sometimes accelera- 
ting our steps at the music of the 
fife or drum. 

Charming simplicity of early life 
—amiable children, whose hearts 
unite in affection, without regard to 
personal deformity, or the opinions 
of others, whose sports are yet un- 
troubled by shame, or the poison of 
ridicule. 

I had always remarked in this 
child a striking proof of the differ- 
ence said to exist between the two 
substances of which our being is 
composed. His frail and deformed 
body was tenanted by a chivalric 
soul, which bounded with enthusi- 
asm at the very shadow of glory 
and triumph. His unfortunate fig- 
ure, which seemed to suggest self- 
abasement and the suppression of 
all sentiment and passion, and his 
beautiful soul so abounding in emo- 
tions, fiery transports and intense 
devotion; is not this a striking 
illustration of a forced union be- 
tween two incongruous natures, of 
a gross terrestrial envelope which 
imprisons a pure essence? 

But it is not necessary to recur 
to the deformed to gather similar 
instruction. Look around you— 
how many hard, sombre, homely 
visages there are, from which rays 


of serene affection and benevolence * 


emanate—how many fragile forms 
with souls of iron—how many co- 
lossal frames, all bones and mus- 
cles, are dwelling places of weak 
and effeminate spirits. And, with- 
out regarding others, who is not 
conscious of a guest within himself 
who is a stranger to his dwelling, 
a noble exile who is stifled by the 
narrow walls of his prison, who is 
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saddened and sports with his own 
sorrows and his own joys; who is 
agitated, soaring, trembling with 
enthusiasm and gladness when the 
body reposes, or reposes while the 
body wastes away in the midst of 
its most cherished enjoyments. 

When the pure Desdemona ap- 
pears on the stage, and Othello ex- 
changes with her transports of con- 
fiding tenderness, the serpent Iago 
comes crouching around these two 
beings, until then so happy, and 
pours forth the venom which soon 
circulates in the veins of the Moor, 
inflames his blood, darts like light- 
ning from his eye balls, and pene- 
trates his heart, awaking the demon 
of vengeance. See then in the am- 
phitheatre, thousands of silent fig- 
ures seated beside each other, as if 
deprived of life; they are but cor- 
poreal envelopes, earthly carcasses. 
Strangers to the drama which is 
being unfolded, they fill the seats 
with their motionless mass, but 
their souls have flown away in dis- 
order over the scene, agitated, 
trembling with horror, or bleeding 
with pity, they shower maledictions 
on lago—they proclaim to the 
Moor that he is deceived, they sur- 
round, they protect with all which 
they possess of compassion and 
love, the pure and menaced victim; 
in striking contrast to the repose 
and torpor which appears in the 
vast assemblage, all is passion, 
movement, storm, in the invisible 
region to which their spirits have 
soared, 

I return to my deformed. It 
was the destiny of this unfortunate 
child, that each of the illusions 
which found ready access to his 
heart, was to vanish at the first les- 
sons of a precocious experience. 
His warlike transports were of 
short duration. As he grew older 
the laugh and jest found him less 
insensible, a timid modesty grad- 

ually constrained the expression of 
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his propensity, and he comprehend- 
ed with bitterness that the cavalry 
was not his vocation. 

But nature cannot be easily 
transformed, and if Henry, (the 
name of my comrade) no longer 
frequented reviews, he had not ab- 
jured all hopes of distinction and 
popularity; his desire had only 
changed its object. On one vocca- 
sion he witnessed the triumph of 
an advocate, and the career of the 
law seemed to open before him— 
the desire of gaining fame in that 
profession inflamed his hopes, and 
from that period he regretted less 
the glory of the soldier, “which had 
seduced his young imagination. 
Though still a child, he devoted 
himself to his studies with an ar- 
dour which surprised his masters ; 
deeply impressed with the great- 
ness of his future calling, he be- 
came the devoted champion of in- 
nocence, and his essays in plead- 
ing were marked by juvenile em- 

hasis. 

The bar was henceforth the only 
and constant subject of our conver- 
sations, the principal attraction of 
our promenades. “ You are the 
accused,” he would suddenly ex- 
claim, when we had reached some 
secluded spot; “I will inform you 
of your crime. Seat yourself. Here 
are the judges, there the jury ; on 
this side the crowd, (for a crowd 
was necessary.) I will commence : 

“ Judges,” said he, with solemni- 
ty, from the top of a hillock, while 
I, reclining on the turf, graciously 
allowed myself to be defended, 
“ Judges, I see before me this un- 
fortunate man, whom a bloody «a- 
tastrophe has brought to this igno- 
minious bar, and am penetrated 
with grief and tremble with horror. 
His cause is good, however, though 
I distrust my ability; and conscious 
that the fate, perhaps the life, of my 
client depends on the use which I 
make of the few moments allowed 
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me to speak, I cannot subdue an 
involuntary anxiety.” 

“The sun scorches me,” I ex- 
claimed, rising to change my posi- 
tion. 

“Do not budge,” cried the advo- 
cate, with grave impetuosity, “ or I 
will not defend you. I will relate 
the facts. Far from me be all con- 
cealment, all subterfuge; it is in 
the faithful exposition of the truth 
that I discern the strength of my 
cause. Listen to me, gentlemen of 
the jury. I summon to my aid 
your attention, intelligence and 
consciences; assured that the same 
conviction from which I derive my 
courage will soon possess your own 
minds, I await with confidence your 
high sentence. 

“Louis Desprez, my client, (for 
my own name flourished in the 
process) was married about twelve 
years since to Eleanor Kersuint, 
the daughter of an advocate whose 
voice has often been heard within 
these walls. The first years of this 
union were happy, and five chil- 
dren ” 

Here the pleader was interrupted 
by shouts of laughter from some 
comrades, who, promenading about 
there, had perceived us, 

The deformed descended from 
his hillock, and another ascended 
to contradict him, ludicrously con- 
trasting the appearance of the ora- 
tor, his emaciated face, his angular 
and ungraceful gestures with the 
sonorous emphasis of his words. 
Pale and disconcerted, my poor 
friend tried to smile as the arrows 
pierced his heart; but his most 
cherished hope instantly fled, for 
he perceived, in the ridicule of 
which he was the object, the im- 
pression he would make at a future 
day on the multitude whose suffra- 
ges he aspired to. Discourage- 
ment took possession of him from 
that hour, and he no longer thought 
of the career of the bar; but Jong 
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after he had renounced it, he was 
subject to the jests and ridicule 
which the familiarity between com- 
rades authorizes, often to the exclu- 
sion of all kindly feeling. 

He was, however, on this occa- 
sion, and on many others, an excep- 
tion to the proverb, which attrib- 
utes to the deformed an unusually 
malicious character. Incessantly 
exposed to the attacks of ridicule, 
they gather up the darts which are 
levelled at them, and return them 
sharpened by an avenging malice. 
It is in this sad exercise that their 
eye becomes habituated to perceive 
at a glance the vulnerable point of 
their adversary, and to launch, with 
a prompt and sure hand, the arrow 
which always finds its mark. 

It is especially in such sad con- 
tests that the deformed among the 
lower orders, who have nothing to 
protect, and nothing to restrain 
them, contract that air of ignoble 
malice, that cynical smile, ungra- 
cious and jealous manner, and caus- 
tic spirit, for which they are pro- 
verbial—forgetting that these are 
but legitimate arms of defence 
against base and wicked aggression. 

Amidst the republican life of a 
college, Henry was constantly ex- 
posed to the shafts of mockery and 
sarcasm, but his heart lost nothing 
of its nobleness and benevolence ; 
concealing his wounds under the 
mask of indifference or resignation, 
he disdained to collect the arrows 
aimed at him, for it afforded him 
no consolation to render evil for 
evil. To be laughed at, but es- 
teemed by his comrades, he pre- 
ferred to the sad privilege of being 
feared and shunned. This nobility 
of soul beamed in his countenance ; 
its mild, sad expression could not 
counteract the defects of his per- 
son, but caused them to be forgot- 
ten. 

Youth deprived in advance of all 
its prestige, succeeded an ungra- 


cious adolescence. Henry’s eyes 
gradually opened ; he perceived the 
limits of the sphere which bounded 
his prospects, and divining without 
seeking the rude lessons of ridicule, 
he employed all his efforts to con- 
trol the jealous faculties which it 
awakened, and to subjugate the 
movements of an ardent, expansive 
nature. This was wise; but when 
he had attained his object, his con- 
dition became still sadder. Study 
and knowledge, which until then 
had captivated him, became gradu- 
ally indifferent, as -he no longer 
discerned in them the means of an 
active public career, but only an 
idle occupation, a sterile recreation. 
After having vegetated some years, 
he finished by resigning himself to 
obscurity, and submitting to be 
guided by his parents, whose se- 
vere but prescient views he had 
opposed until then. 

They persuaded him to engage 
in commerce, and immured thence- 
forth at the desk of a counting 
house, he employed the intelligence 
and talents which he had dreamed 
of consecrating to the well being of 
his fellow men, in learning how gold 
is gained and fortune increased. 

These were but the first fruits of 
more real evils. Henry approached 
the age when a more legitimate 
ambition arises in the heart than 
that of distinction or glory, and 
still more imperious than either. 
To love, to be loved, to experience 
the joy of a mutual attachment, 
and the happiness of an intimate 
and tender union is the wish of na- 
ture, the irresistible desire of every 
mortal being ; it cannot be deceived 
without depraving its object, it can- 
not be repressed or subjugated 
without protracted sufferings, which 
age may alleviate, but death alone 
can end. Such, however, is the 
destiny which menaces every de- 
formed being; the very persons 
whose long, bitter trials sharpen the 
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need of affection, a forced celibacy 
consigns to the tortures of an eter- 
nal and detested isolation. In this 
view, the deformed are to be pitied 
above all others, and the sight of 
them awakens deep compassion in 
the heart. 

A stranger once visited a manu- 
factory, and among the other work- 
men, an aged soldier, who had be- 
come an artisan, was pointed out 
to him; the man’s face was horri- 
bly disfigured by wounds. On see- 
ing him the stranger betrayed much 
emotion, and asked if he was 
married ; on receiving an affirma- 
tive response, his emotion seemed 
suddenly to subside: “in that case,” 
he said, “I will reserve my com- 
passion for others,” and passed on. 
I was present, and his remark, 
which seemed harsh and strange, 
was long impressed on my memory, 
but I now perceive in it a meaning 
full of justice and humanity. 

With ardent and generous minds, 
the feeling which leads them to 
covet the homage and sympathy of 
the multitude, ordinarily changes 
its object at the approach of man- 
hood, and they seek in the love 
and esteem of a companion, what 
they despair of obtaining elsewhere. 
There are many heroes in adoles- 
cence, who disappointed in their 
dreams of glory, or shipwrecked in 
their hopes of immortality, find 
shelter in the port of an obscure 
but peaceful marriage; they are 
not to be pitied. To meet with 
affection, to see their offspring 
growing up around them, to sit at 
their own domestic hearth in their 
old age is to fulfill their destiny, or, 
at least, to obtain a portion of the 
most precious blessings promised 
to all. 

But to see these blessings scat- 
tered around them, and to aspire to 
them with ali the strength of their 
souls, without the power of attain- 
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ing; to live in the midst of young 
girls, whose very presence inspires 
the heart with the desire of attach- 
ing them, and to feel forever exclud- 
ed from the happiness of pleasing 
and of being loved, to be for all 
women a monster, whose homage 
is ridiculous or insulting. 

Ah! these are the beings most 
to be pitied of all the miserable. 
I now believe that the stranger, 
whose remark I have quoted, was 
a worthy, sensible, humane man, in 
passing on and reserving his com- 
passion for others. 

Happily, this perspective of a 
frightful isolation does not show it- 
self all at once, oras certain to those 
whom it awaits; it is thus, doubt- 
less, that instead of being crushed 
with despair at the unjust rigour of 
fate, they become accustomed, by 
degrees, and endure to the end, the 
burden of a joyless life. When 
my friend entered the world, though 
he had been disabused in a thou- 
sand respects by a precocious expe- 
rience, the idea had never entered 
his mind, that the homage of a 
heart like his could not be accepta- 
ble, or that the career of marriage 
would be closed to him, as well as 
that of war or the law. If he in- 
dulged such illusions, he had, how- 
ever, endured a sufficient measure 
of disappointment to render him 
timid and bashful in the presence 
of women, and he tried to please 
with the attraction of an amiable 
and cultivated mind, without aspi- 
ring to captivate by expressions of 
the earnest, passionate sentiments 
which filled his heart. This situa- 
tion was a perpetual snare to him ; 
bis society was permitted, loved, 
even sought; but on condition of 
his always remaining in the posi- 
tion which he occupied—but to re- 
main there always, never to receive 
or hazard one word of tender pre- 
ference or affection, to consume 
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himself in efforts, if they should 
succeed, or to draw on himself bar- 
barous mortifications if he mani- 
fested, either in his conversation or 
manners, the slightest sign of love. 

I was then his confidant. He 
often shed tears. I divined the 
cause, but did not attempt to un- 
cover his wounds for which I could 
devise no remedy, and by a sort of 
repugnance to trace his sufferings 
to their ignoble source, he preferred 
that I should divine, rather than 
speak openly of them. On one oc- 
casion, however, he remarked : 

“The one whom I adore is beau- 
tiful and amiable ; but I swear, that 
rather than remain unmarried, I 
would address the homeliest and 
least amiable, if I felt assured that 
the one whom others did not de- 
sire would desire and love me.” 

I encouraged him in his modest 
views, and took advantage of his 
humble mood to combat the rising 
passion which led him to an unat- 
tainable object. Participating in 
the hope, I persuaded him that by 
bounding his pretensions, and re- 
nouncing the seducing advantages 
of personal attraction, he could not 
fail, some day, of being happy. 

These humiliating consolations 
seemed to afflict him; but he had 
too much good sense not to perceive 
their force, and his manners shielded 
him from ridicule, which could not 
attack that which nothing external 
revealed the existence of. 

Butif Henry escaped the shafts 
of a merciless world, discourage- 
ment and sadness reached him not 
less surely by another way, and de- 
prived him of the advantages which 
he had already gained. He had 
soon distinguished himself in his 
commercial career, public consid- 
eration surrounded him, a brilliant 
picture of fortune opened before 
him, and it was his peculiar privi- 
lege to ennoble his profession by 
VOL. V. 10 
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the elevation of his character and 
importance of his services. But in 

roportion as he discovered the 
impossibility of consecrating his for- 
tune to a companion of his choice, 
its value seemed to decrease, and 
gradually the flame of ambition ex- 
pired in his heart. The career in 
which he had acquired so much 
honour was arrested, he reduced 
his commercial relations to a de- 
gree which barely afforded him the 
means of subsistence, exiled himself 
from the saloons he had been accus- 
fomed to frequent, and finished by 
self-concentration in a taciturn and 
solitary life. 

A singular, fixed impression on 
the soul of my friend, at this epoch, 
seemed, by its tumultuous move- 
ments, to indicate a passionate grief. 

One day, when we were walking 
together, two female voices were 
heard at a distance, accompanied 
by aharp. Henry, who was always 
peculiarly susceptible to the power 
of music, stopped to listen, then 
led me to the spot from which 
the voices seemed to proceed. In 
the silent court of a noble mansion 
we found two street singers. 

The females sung an ancient bal- 
lad; their appearance and manners 
were marked by an air of decency 
and propriety. One of them, a 
young and timid girl, seemed to be 
the daughter of the other; her 
light silky hair was bound around 
a forehead embrowned by exposure 
to the sun, her long, fawn-like eye- 
lashes veiled her modest glances, 
and her features combined that 
delicate grace and wildness rare- 
ly found but in women who de- 
vote themselves to a roving and 
adventurous life. In seeing her 
thus exposed to the rude gaze of the 
multitude, a feeling of compassion 
naturally arose; a sad spectacle, 
indeed, was this young plant, flour- 
ishing far from its natal soil, ex- 
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posed to the inclemency of the girl in the position she is worthy 


weather, menaced by the storms of 
heaven and the outrages of men. 

That which for all others is but 
a fugitive impression, sometimes 
suffices to excite a sick heart pro- 
foundly. Standing motionless at 
my side, my friend regarded the 
girl with tender compassion. At 
the sounds of her sweet and simple, 
but almost unvaried melody, his 
face became animated, and tears 
moistened his eyes. Heseemed to 
have passed under the charm of 
those dazzling dreams, which arise 
from the depths of the soul on hear- 
ing an expressive song, and his 
heart throbbed with gratitude to 
the young girl, whose accents had 
afforded him this passing but lively 
enjoyment. As emotion had usually 
the effect of aggravating his ten- 
derness, I wished to put an end to 
it by departing, but he did not at- 
tempt either to detain or follow me. 
The first ballad being finished, the 
females sung another, after which 
the young girl approached to col- 
lect our offerings—they then went 
on, and we followed them from 
place to place until the evening. 
On leaving them Henry was for a 
time silent and preéccupied ; then, 
suddenly giving expression to his 
thoughts, he exclaimed: “ Who 
will rescue these women from their 
abject and wearisome calling? Who 
will elevate this young girl to the 
position she deserves to fill? She 
would not blush in that manner, 
she would not have that timid 
glance, that modest face, if she 
were not pure and unsophisticated.” 

Uttering these words with pas- 
sionate emphasis, he looked stead- 
il - at me, as if to penetrate the im- 
p ession they had made. Uncer- 
tain of their precise meaning, I 
hesitated to answer. 

“Itis I,” he vehemently resumed, 
“itis 1 who would place this young 


of, but she would not accept me, 
and you dare not tell meso!” His 
voice faltered, and tears rushed to 
his eyes. 

‘** Henry,” I exclaimed, “are you 
distracted? Are you really in ear- 
nest? I believe that these are hon- 
est women, but what probability is 
there that public opinion would 
ever forgive the scandal of such an 
union?” These words threw him 
into a transport of fury. “ Public 
opinion!” interrupted he, turning 
pale with disdain, “am I to make 
sacrifices to it? On what ground ? 
What do I owe to it? I detest it! 
I despise it! I defy it! I will 
neither suffer or die for it! Listen 
to me, Louis. Opinion! Scandal! 
Ah, if these were but the only bar- 
riers! Tell me the truth. Say 
that a girl picked up in the street 
is too precious a spouse for me to 
dare to aspire to. Say that I am 
doomed to live alone and misera- 
ble—and that you, my friend, can- 
not but acknowledge that it, is de- 
creed.” He could not proceed— 
sobs stifled his voice. 

Thus terminated our conversa- 
tion. There was no further discus- 
sion respecting the women, and 
Henry relapsed into deep despon- 
dency. From that day our inter- 
course grew less frequent, and our 
conversations less confidential. My 
remarks appeared cruel to him, and 
he considered my silence still more 
so. Undeceived with respect to 
the blindness of my friendship for 
him, his own cooled insensibly. 

Some months after, without con- 
sulting me, he addressed a young 
girl, who possessed no advantages 
of either person or fortune, and was 
refused. Without mystery, but 
without giving any intimation of 
his plans, he arranged his affairs, 
and I soon learned that he had left 
the town. 








Many reports were circulated on 
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destiny of my friend until a few narrative. 
days since, when, after an interval 
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ARISTOPHANES. 


Prince of buffoons, of lyric bards the clown, 
This protean Aristophanes co-blends 

Broad farce and graceful wit, coarse jests and flights 
Of lofiy song in such a wondrous guise ; 
Flitting on Fancy’s airy wing, and now 

On great Imagination’s pinions soaring ; 

Now weaving convoluted compounds, now 
With single, lightning flash, touching the core 
Of some political corruption: here 

To gross and prurient fancy minist’ring, 

There breathing almost sacred melodies— 
Keen critic—daring skeptic—moralist— 
Onjust calumniator, yet a bold 

Rebuker of strong villany—withal 

Malignant, genial, bitter, sweet, hot, cold, 
Aristocratic-democrat—he charms, 

Disgusts, astounds, entices, in such wise, 
That had we lost his volume, our dull wit 
Would ne’er have guessed the many-sided play 
Of Attic genius, nor the hidden powers 

Of that exhaustless, marv’lous, subtle tongue, 
Wondrous in its remains, more wondrous still 
In all its unimagined capabilities. 








of seven years, I received the fol- 
the subject of his clandestine de- lowing letter, in connexion with 


parture, but I was ignorant of the which I have written the preceding 
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“ PASSAGES FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY,” BY SYDNEY, LADY MORGAN. 


A long time ago, ‘somewhere 
within the present century, I was 
making a round of visits with a 
friend. Among others to whom 
we paid our compliments, was an 
ancient dowager, who, to my youth- 
ful eyes, was the dreariest, foolish- 
est, most tiresome old soul, that 
ever chattered away about nothing 
—or, about every scandal that ever 
was or was notinvented. She had 
not a trace of good looks in her 
face or figure, a sparkle of good na- 
ture or brilliancy on her tongue. 
When we left the house, my friend, 
who doubtless wished to “improve 
the occasion,” said to me solemnly, 
“my dear, that was a beauty and a 
wit. What a lesson to us!” 

“Yes, it might be; only, I am 
sure we are not beauties, and I 
question if we are wits; so, per- 
haps, we shall never reach this con- 
dition. Let us be comforted.” 

The application of this insignifi- 
cant anecdote is not so far distant 
as the reader may at first think. 

Here is Lady Morgan’s diary. 
Thirty years ago Lady Morgan 
was a celebrity—quoted and read, 
and followed and fétéd. Her nov- 
els are out of print now—at least, I 
cannot find “ Florence Macarthy,” 
or any of the other volumes so be- 
lauded. I did once read “ Dra- 
matic Sketches,” and thought them 
singularly dull and pointless; and 
unless one were in a present high 
state of appreciation of Lady Mor- 
gan’s talents, and were eagerly 
looking for the just praise bestowed 
upon her books, I see no earthly 
interest attached to these three 
hundred and eighty-two pages. 

It is “ me, me, me,” from Pref- 


ace to The End, and a very twad- 
dling, commonplace me indeed. 

If this private Diary was written 
in 1818, and if at that time, the 
public pages of Lady Morgan laid 
the world of letters and fashion at 
her feet, we must only conclude 
that she reserved her wit for the 
public, and wasted none on her 
correspondence with her sister, or on 
the little journal. Iscarcely know 
ten women who write such namby- 
pamby letters: I know fifty who 
write fifty times better. 

The letters and notes to herself 
are usually quite devoid of interest, 
except, as I suggested, unless one 
is looking for confirmation of Lady 
Morgan’s immense fame, as_ set 
forth in their adulatory phrases. 

The portrait of Lady Cork can- 
not compare with DIsraeli’s, in 
“ Henrietta Temple,” of the same 
old lady; but the best thing in the 
book is the sketch of Lady Caro- 
line Lamb. Her letter, p. 317, is 
queer, crazy, and characteristic. 

Of what religion is Lady Morgan ? 
She thinks Voltaire, upon the whole, 
rather a pious man,.and when she 
came in her travels, and saw the 
church, “ with the inscription over 
the portal, 


Deo optimo maximo, 


it really impressed us with a solemn 
feeling: there was no St. Mary or 
St. Catherine, St. Timothy or St. 
Thomas, to divide our attention 
with the Most High; and we were 
tempted to fall on our knees and 
thank Providence, to whom this 
temple was raised, for all the bless- 
ings we at that moment enjoyed.” 


(p. 877.) 
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She quotes a bon-mot of Vol- 
taire, repeated by Dénon, and why, 
it would be difficult to tell, for it is 
simply as she gives it, profane, and 
I am inclined to think that miladi 
missed the point of the anecdote. 
(p. 262) And she speaks of our 
Saviour as a “religious reformer,” 
(p. 374) and rather praises him for 
being superior to his “successors.” 

Are all lady-novelists, in their old 
age, as uninteresting as Lady Mor- 
gan? I shudder at the question, 
and only hope that the fame of their 
youth, and the twaddle of their ad- 
vanced years will go in inverse ra- 
tio—that is, may some.of us who 
never have had such incense burned 
under our noses at thirty, not be- 
come at sixty as dazed and stupefied 
by the process, and our words be 
considered so “uncommonly ordi- 
nary.” It would hardly be fair, in 
fact, that it should be otherwise. 

“The wild Irish girl” would not 
have many readers now-a-days, I 
fancy, and yet, I believe it made as 
great a sensation as “Jane Eyre.” 
Will Charlotte Bronté be looked 
upon by my grand-children as a 
very médiocre novelist? Is this 
only the natural march of time and 
progress ? 

“Evelina,” by Miss Burney,* crea- 
ted a furore; andat the tender age 
of twelveI adored its author asa mi- 
raculous writer. At sixteen, M’me 


d’Arblay’s Journal was published— 
two huge volumes of egotistical 
praise—and already I began to be 
disenchanted ; last year I tried to 
re-read “Evelina,” upon whose glory 
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M’me d’Arblay so gloatingly elabo- 
rates. Odds poppies and treacle! 
as Sir Lucius might say, catch me 
doing it again! 

I would as soon attack the Jour- 
nal, get astray in some of those 
long-winded conversations, (that 
have as much point as Harper’s il- 
lustrations in the Monthly,) and 
fall into a slumber, deeper than the 
Sleeping Beauty’s, while reading 
about “ Queeny,” (Miss Thrale) or 
the real Queen, the King, the little 
Prircesses, and Mrs. Schwellenberg. 

But to return to Lady Morgan, 
(I don’t know why Russell’s Maga- 
zine requires a book criticism from 
me; it is very evident, that it is not 
my calling nor speciality, I have 
such a way of rambling,) her 
“France” may have been a great 
political exposé, her works enchant- 
ing and searching pictures of life 
and manners, but their day has 
passed, why rake up the recollec- 
tion of a has-been, dead, buried and 
forgotten, just to tell an unsympa- 
thising and unbelieving public what 
magnificent things they were !— 
and to do this in the dullest possi- 
ble manner. Although, for my 
part, setting aside the wisdom and 
judgment of thirty years since, I am 
inclined to think, that even at that 
time, Lady Morgan gives the verita- 
ble sketch of herself and her pro- 
ductions, when she speaks of “my 
fussy, flimsy, flirty, Celiic tempera- 
ment, by courtesy called Mind; 
which gives me the title among my 
dear compatriots of being such a 
“talented creature.” 
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AN INTERESTING FAMILY. 


“ Show your children, but do not show them off."—Good Advice. 


My friend Brown has a remarka- 
bly interesting family of children, 
eight in number, and varying in 
age from one to fifteen. Brown and 
I were college companions, but we 
had not met since the said Brown 
had entered into the blissful re- 
gions of matrimony, in whose sun- 
ny vales we find him luxuriating at 
the time I have the peculiar pleas- 
ure of introducing him to my kind 
readers. I concluded on my arri- 
val in the city that holds the happy 
Brown and lovely family, to visit 
my old friend, to talk over college 
scrapes and college fun, and sit 
once more in imagination around 
the immortal punch bow]. I found 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown and children, 
eight, engaged in the pleasant duty 
of eating supper. They made no 
stranger of me, and I was soon 
seated in their midst, enjoying my 
hominy as eagerly as the youngest 
of them. “ Look around, my dear 
fellow,” said Brown, exultingly, “is 
not this a beautiful spectacle: ‘a 
sight to make an old man young?” 

“O, really charming,” I answered 
as I surveyed the youngsters, each 
with a large spoonful of hominy to 
his mouth. 

“Think of it, my dear sir,” said 
Brown and his manner became tru- 
ly majestic, “eight of them, yes, 
sir, eight of them, and two of them 
twins,” and he leaned back in his 
chair as much as to say, “ beat that 
who can.” 

“Well, it really is wonderful,” I 
replied, surveying the row of little 
faces ; “ my dear Brown, it reminds 
me of Danaus and Agyptus, fifty 
sons and fiftydaughters.” I turned 


to Mrs. Brown, whom [remembered 
in her single days asa gay, bloom- 
ing girl, and, I must ‘confess, as I 
surveyed her pale, careworn face, I 
somewhat hesitated in my speech, 
“madam, how peculiarly happy 
you must be, surrounded by so 
large and so interesting a family; 
your ‘jewels’ are sufficient in num- 
ber to form quite an extensive neck- 
lace.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Brown, utterly 
divested of the exulting manner of 
her lord, “it would not be quite so 
bad if I only had a sewing ma- 
chine.” 

“Not quite so bad!” what did 
she mean; and Brown frowned in- 
dignantly ; “ women do make such 
a fuss over their sewing; why its 
the very highest style of feminine 
enjoyment to sew for eight lovely 
children; the woman whose aspl- 
rations are not bounded by buttons, 
long-cloth and tape is not worthy of 
the sweet name, mother. Eudora, 
my dear, you know I have frequently 
had occasion to make these re- 
marks to you before,” and Brown 
looked deeply hurt and mortified. 

Mrs. Brown sighed deeply. “My 
dear fellow,” said Brown, turning to 
me, “I do not say so because they 
are mine—I am utterly free from 
vanity on that score—my children 
are the best and the smartest child- 
ran in the State; you cannot find 
their equal.” 

“ No doubt,” I replied earnestly, 
warmed into enthusiasm by the 
charming spectacle before me. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Brown, 
“you are surrounded by a combi- 
nation of talent you have never 
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seen surpassed ; that fellow,” point- 
ing to a little boy whose face was 
smeared with molasses, “that fel- 
low is bound to be a poet; look at 
it in his eye, sir; he’ll prove a Mil- 
ton yet.” 

“Ts he blind?” I asked, in con- 
sternation. 

“Blind! no, sir; see the won- 
derful depth and expression of eye. 
In so young a child I say it is re- 
markable—truly wonderful. And 
look at that fellow’s head, what so- 
lidity, what nobility of formation ; 
that child’s head is Websterian—in 
him you view the future statesman. 
This other boy displays wonderful 
genius with the pencil; young as 
he is, only five, he has, I assure you, 
and I say it in no boasting spirit, 
scribbled over the walls of this 
house from the attic to the cellar. 
To the unpractised eye these rude 
sketches seem bare pencil marks 
and nothing more; but I detect ge- 
nius, wonderful genius in these 
crude representations; they are 
the shadow of coming events; he 
will be a Raphael Sanzio.” 

“ Why, my dear Brown,” I said, 
“the early development of these 
children is truly wonderful. You 
have a brilliant family, a resplend- 
ent convention of young folks.” 

“Wait until after supper,” re- 
plied Brown, and I will show you 
what they can do. Ah, my poor 
fellow,” added Brown, with deep 
sympathy, “you bachelors know 
nothing of life—positively nothing.” 

“No, nothing,” I answered, sub- 
missively. 

“And, let me add, you know 
nothing of noise,” and he elevated 
his voice, “ is not this childish glee 
delightful? Note how all talk, and 
all talk at once; why, it is posi- 
tlvely uproarious; it’s music, sir, 
genuine music.” 

“Yes,” I cried out, raising my 
voice, as if I was speaking in a 
storm, “it’s better than hearing 
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Braham sing ‘the Bay of Biscay, 
oh! with regard to noise. Brown, 
you are certainly more privileged 
than I am; you enjoy it to perfec- 
tion.” 

“You did not anticipate,” asked 
Brown, his eyes flashing delight, 
“to find me so charmingly situated, 
did you?” 

“ Well,no, not exactly; [thought 
there might be about four, and half 
the noise.” 

“Four,” and Brown laughed joy- 
fully, “ well, am four ahead of your 
calculations ; twice four,sir, is eight 
—and they are so superior, I as- 
sure you; here is quality as well as 
quantity.” 

“QO, you are really, really fortu- 
nate,” [ said, grasping the hand of 
my old college friend, with all the 
deep feeling I actually experienced. 

“And they are handsome, too, 
are they not?” asked Brown. 

“Handsome! why, my dearest 
fellow, they are positively superb ; 
each one can sit as a model for an 
angel,” I replied, partaking of 
Brown’s enthusiasm; 

“ And so good,” again repeated 
Brown. 

“ Baby saints,” I replied. 

“Every one born without origi- 
nal sin,” said Brown; “why my dear 
Singleton, there is no trouble in 
bringing up such children as these ; 
they are born already brought up, 
if | may so express it.” 

“Why, that is really delightful,” 
I said ; “it saves the parents much 
trouble. Brown, you are a lucky 
man.” 

“ Lucky !” and Brown raised his 
eyes to Heaven with an expression 
of gratitude that was quite affect- 
ing; “but come, my loves, if you 
have finished supper, let’s withdraw 
into the other room, and show Mr. 
Singleton what you can do.” 

Chairs were pushed hastily aside; 
and the little saints and angels 
rushed into the next apartment as 
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if a thousand demons were at their 
heels. 

“Did you ever see such wonder- 
ful life and activity ?” asked Brown, 
as some of these dear little beings, 
in their eagerness to seize on the 
rocking chairs, tumbled headlong 
in a group on the floor. 

“ Truly, truly wonderful,” as one 

oung one, “ with lungs of brass,” 
yelled mostlustily. Brown pacified 
him, and the exhibition commenced. 
Nan and Fan, the twins, opened the 
evening’s entertainment with a duet 
on the piano, and the strains of 
“away with melancholy” greeted 
my enraptured ear. 

“Now there’s talent for you,” 
said Brown, “ why, those girls are 
only ten years old.” 

“ Truly wonderful,” I said, breath- 
less with astonishment. 

“Those girls are destined to 
make a noise in the world; there 
is a brilliancy in their style unsur- 
passed. My dears, sing your trio 
with your sister. Now that is what 
I call really astonishing,” said 
Brown, as the dulcet notes swelled 
out on the air; “ note you, that it is 
not a simple duet, but an intricate 
trio; did you ever hear such har- 
mony ?” 

“No,I never did. 
wonder.” 

Several songs were sung; then 
the musical entertainment was con- 
cluded, and, amidst bursts of ap- 
plause, the young performers bowed 
their heads to receive imaginary 
chaplets. Then the dancing com- 
menced. 

“What grace—the very poetry 
of motion,” whispered Brown, as 
his eldest girl floated past us in the 
dance. 

“Charming,” I groaned out, as 
another girl, somewhat fat, trod 
heavily on my toe. The dancing 
was at length over, and panting 
and red, the Graces threw them- 
selves into chairs, and fanned vigor- 


I am lost in 
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ously. While the dear creatures 
were resting and cooling, I turned 
to Brown. ‘“ What’s become of 
Maybank ?” 

“Ah! our old room-mate,” he 
replied ; “ well, his isa very curious 
history; he has passed through 
some remarkable scenes; I will tell 
you, Come here, Harry,and speak 
for this gentleman. This boy is a 
natural orator, sir; listen to his 
emphasis,” and Harry placing one 
hand on his heart, and pointing at 
his father with the other, com- 
menced, 


“To be, or not to be, that is the ques- 
tion.” 


“Look at the fire in his eye,” 
whispered Brown. 

“Remarkable,” was all I could 
say, searching for the blaze. 

“To die ;—to sleep ;— 
To sleep! perchance to dream; ay, 
there’s the rub :” 

“I’ve forgotten the rest,” said 
Harry. 

“For in that sleep of death,” re- 
peated Brown, solemnly, “ what 
dreams may come.” Harry, whose 
memory appeared to be somewhat 
trercherous, repeated after him, 
then paused again. Brown went 
on: “ When we have shuffled off 
this mortal coil,—Must give us 
pause.” 

I embraced this pause to say to 
Brown, “and what did you say be- 
came of Maybank ?” 

“My dear fellow,” he replied, in 
a mortified tone, “ give Harry time 
to collect himself; he’s a natural 
orator, I assure you.” I preserved 
arespectful silence. Henry recom- 
menced, and carried the whole af- 
fair through triumphantly. “ Bra- 
vo!” said Brown, slapping him on 
the back. “Bravo!” said I, slap- 
ping them both on the back, Brown 
considerably the hardest. 

“Now, Ophelia, show Mr. Sin- 
gleton your paintings, my love.” 
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Ophelia obeyed. “Look at the 
vigour of this sketch,” said Brown, 
“there is wonderful spirit in the at- 
titude of this horse, how natural— 
and this cow, how very life-like.” 

“QO, father, this is the cow and 
not the horse, and this is the horse 
and not the cow,” said Ophelia. 

“Why, yes, my dear, you are 
correct, of course it is, they are very 
life-like indeed; but, my love, you 
had better elongate the cow’s horns, 
that it may serve as a distinguishing 
mark. This iswonderful, is it not?” 
asked Brown, turning over the 
sketch to me. 

“Tt is, indeed,” I answered, from 
the depths of my hear, as I sur- 
veyed these remarkable specimens 
of natural history ; the cow so very 
like a horse, and the horse so very 
like a cow. 

“Come now, baby,” said Brown, 
“and show the gentleman what 
you can do,” and the dear little 
one-year-old infant took its tin rat- 
tle and shook it with the most as- 
tonishing vigour for the space of 
five minutes. Things had reached 
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a climax—genius had culminated 
in the baby. It was time for me to 
go. I had passed a charming eve- 
uing ; and I fully realized to what @ 
an elevated position, as the parent 
of an interesting family of eight 
children, my old college friend had 
been raised. 

“Singleton,” said my friend, 
when I had gone through the duty 
of kissing the little ones round, 
and was telling him adieu, “what 
do you think of my children, are 
they not wonderful?” The defying 
shake of the head which accompa- 
nied this question, scared me into 
replying submissively, “very.” Hold- 
ing open the door, as I got on the 
step, he continued, “and are they 
not beautiful ?” 

“Very, very,’ 
the pavement. 

“ And so good.” 

“ Y-e-s,” I cried out, retreating 
speedily up the street. He closed 
the door, then opening it again, 
said, “Singleton, are they not?” 
And echo answered, “not.” 
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and I stepped on 
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Eliza, if that old theory be true, 
Which says that early friendships earliest die! 
And that our human hearts, we know not why, 


Forsake the Old, in worship of the New, 
Let us, sweet friend, be found among those few 
Who prizing Constancy, disdain to lend 
An ear too credent to the faults of friend 
Or foe; but striving ever to eschew 
Those baneful whisperings of Slander’s breath, 
(Whose very taint is something worse than death,) 
And with a confidence and pious care, 
In soul united by a simple faith, 
Let us live on serene, from year to year 
In love’s own pure and heaven-born atmosphere. 
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AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 






HOLLANDAISES, ” 


OF HILDEBRAND. 


(NICHOLAS BEETS.) 


CHAPTER I1.—HOW AGREEABLE IT 


“Jeanette! somebody is knock- 
ing,” cried a feminine voice. 

“I hear it, Miss,” replied Jean- 
nette. 

It is more than probable that 
Jeannette had not heard anything, 
as she was deep in a flirtation with 
the gardener. 

Mr. Bruis had prepared a dear 
little plan of surprise for his dear 
friend, so, as soon as Jeannette 
opened the gate, and informed him 
that this was feally Veldzicht, at 
last, he said, 

“Very well, my good girl, show 
me at once into the house; I am 
an old friend of the Doctor’s, and I 
wish to surprise him.” 

“Shall I not tell the doctor that 
you are here ?” 

“Not at all, I beg of you; go 
on, my good girl, and I'll follow 
you.” 

The garden, (for the cobbler’s 
voice in proclaiming it such, instead 
of a country seat, was evidently 
strictly correct,) consisted of along 
and narrow strip of land, with very 
narrow paths, bordered by straw- 
berry plants. Whoever penetrated 
there, would immediately be aston- 
ished that so many apple trees, pear 
trees, and currant bushes could be 
crowded into so small a space, 
where one was continually obliged 
to stoop to avoid the overhanging 
boughs, and to get out of the way 
of the trailing branches. It was 
one of these spots of earth which 
city people call a “fertile bit of 
land,” and in which they delight, 


WAS. 


and from which they might greatly 
profit, if it were not that their coun- 
try neighbours rise much earlier 
than themselves, and know better 
exactly when each fruit and vegeta- 
ble should be gathered. 

“It is yery warm, to-day, sir,” 
said’ Jeannette, moved to pity by 
the puffing and blowing of the 
stout guest, who was plodding along 
behind her. 

“Yes, my child, terribly hot, ter- 
ribly,” ejaculated poor Mr. Bruis, 
“ but isthere no one in the garden ?” 

“ All the family are in the sum- 
mer house, except Miss Mina, who 
is reading yonder.” 

At this moment they reached the 
water-side, and there, sure enough, 
under a willow, growing on a very 
small grass plot, was the eldest 
daughter of his friend Deluw. She 
was seated on a green painted rus- 
tic bench, wore gloves, had a book 
in her hand,and a little dog at her 
feet. 

She inclined her head ceremo- 
niously when Mr. Bruis bowed to 
her; but the little dog flew at him, 
barking furiously, so that he felt a 
strong desire to favour the small 
animal with some vigorous blows of 
his stick ; but he desisted, first, be- 
cause it was a lady’s dog, and also, 
because he did not exactly intend 
to commence with a murder, the 
surprise that he was preparing for 
his dear old friend. 

The summer-house appeared at 
length. It seemed, quite spacious. 
The lower part had a little chimney 
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place where one could boil water, 
etc. Mr Bruis remarked this from 
a distance—you mounted to the 
veritable summer-house by a stair- 
case. 

“Thank you, my dear,” said our 
hero to Jeannette, when he found 
himself two steps from the spot, 
“that will do.” 

The blinds were closed in, and 
the door was not glazed, as is usual, 
so Mr. Bruis could perfectly carry 
out his little surprise. What a 
touching pleasure he promised him- 
self! His loving and affectionate 
heart overflowed! It was sixteen 
years since he had seen his excel- 
lent black Daniel, that was Deluw’s 
nick-name at the University; how 
was he to meet him again /—beside 
an amiable wife, surrounded by 
flourishing children! Doubtless, 
grey hairs had replaced the black 
locks of the olden time, but it was 
the same heart—a heart open to 
friendship, to joy, to sympathy ! 

Quite full of these delightful 
ideas, he did not remark the piere- 
ing cries which issued from the 
summer-house. 

He clambered up the steps, and 
opened the door with the most af- 
fectionate smile that ever irradiated 
the purple face of a very tired fat 
man. 

What a picture ! 

There was a dreadful child, about 
six years old, who was screaming 
and pounding with his feet; there 
was a father, red with anger, men- 
acing the child with energetic ges- 
tures ; there was a mother, pale 
with anguish, striving to calm the 
child; there was a great boy of 
thirteen, with palled, puffed cheeks, 
blue circles under his eyes, his el- 
bows on the table, a book before 
him, and enjoying the family scene ; 
there was a little girl of five, erying 
and holding on to her mother’s 
skirts. 

This was the Dr. Deluw, his ami- 
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able wife, and his flourishing pro- 
geny ! 

“T will not,” yelled the little boy 
kicking over a chair. 

“Instantly,” cried the father, 
hoarse with rage, “ or I will do mis- 
chief.” 

“Calm yourself, Deluw,” said the 
mother, “ he’ll do it !” 

“ Don’t be shocked, sir,” said the 
doctor, addressing his visitor, and 
trying to regain his composure 
“this child makes my life unbeara- 
ble. I will join you in a moment,” 
and he seized the boy by-the collar. 

“Oh, gracious goodness, don’t 
tear his jacket, Deluw,” said the 
mother, * he'll do it.” 

“ Leave me alone,” said the doc- 
tor, and he dragged the boy out of 
the room, screaming and struggling, 
carried him into the lower story, 
and shut him up in the turf-cellar. 

“Don’t be shocked, sir,” said 
M’me Deluw,in her turn, to the 
visitor; “I am quite beside my- 
self!” 

She sank into a chair. 

“T think I will take a little walk,” 
she added, 

“Don’t let me incommode you, 
Madam,” said her husband’s college 
chum. She went off, the child 
still sobbing and tugging at her 
dress, 

The young Deluw with the pale 
face and the deep-set eyes remained 
alone with Mr. Bruis, and began to 
examine him curiously. 

“T’ll get the better of these tor- 
ments to my neighbours,” said Dr. 
Deluw, reéntering, and explaining 
in this manner his apparently bar- 
barous conduct. May [ask i 

“Paunchy,” cried the good, fat 
creature, spreading out his cheeks 
with an engaging and rubicund 
smile. 

Dr. Deluw opened his eyes very 
wide. 

“ Paunchy !” repeated Mr. Bruis. 

Dr. Deluw thought that he had 
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to deal with some insane individ- 
ual. 

“What do you wish, sir?” he 
enquired. 

“Havn’t you eaten fifty good 
dinners with Paunchy ?” 

Dr. Deluw thought that he had 
eaten many good dinners with his 
mouth—he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tis true, I’m bigger than I 
was then, ‘black Daniel.” 

Bruis! ! cried the doctor, sud- 
denly, “ you are right: I was called 
‘black Daniel, and you ‘ Paunchy”’ 
I never would have recognized you, 
my boy! How changed you are! 
Haven’t we dined together? I 
should think so! At the ‘Tempting 
Sauceboat! ” 

Then abandoning the familiar 
tone of old days, “ What can I of- 


fer you, Mr. Bruis?” and he added, 
“do you know where my wife is?” 
“She does not feel very well, and 
has gone to take a little air ?” 
“ William, go and look for your 


mother,” said the doctor. 

William got up lazily, yawned, 
dragged himself to the door, and 
screeched, “ Mamma!” after which 
he resumed his seat, and buried his 
nose in his book. 

“T want to get out!” cried the 
urchin from the turf-cellar, kicking 
at the door. 

“ What shall I say?” asked the 
doctor, “these children worry me 
to death. You have no children, I 
think ?” 

“ Not one,” said the visitor, who 
was dying of thirst. 

“Mamma” entered. 

“This is Mr. Bruis, my dear,” 
said the doctor, “Mr. Bruis, of whom 
you have heard me so often speak.” 

Madame’s countenance plainly 
showed that she had no such recol- 
lection. Madame Deluw was a 
very discreet lady. 

“Shall I offer you a cup of tea, 
sir?” She went to a closet, and 


took out a flowered cup and saucer. 
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Mr. Bruis would have given the 
world for a glass of beer, or of wine 
and water; but he saw himself 
condemned, hot and exhausted as 
he was, to take a boiling cup of 
tea in this summer-house, where 
the temperature was perfectly suffo- 
cating. 

Mr. Bruis carried the scalding 
beverage to his parched lips. 

“ May [ ask for a little milk ?” 

Dr. Deluw saw that his college 
friend would have preferred some- 
thing a little cooler, so he madea 
thousand excuses for the refresh- 
ment offered, saying, that this sum- 
mer-house was only a place to which 
they came occasionally for the 
children’s amusement. “I regret 
that we have no cellar here,” he 
concluded. 

“ There isaturf cellar!” screamed 
the young gentleman from the spot 
itself. 

“The little good-for nothing !” 
said the mother, with a smile, “have 
you any other acquaintances at 
——?” naming the city, which I 
have not yet named. 

“No, madame,” answered Bruis, 
“T only came to see your husband. 
It is along time since we met,” he 
added, with a sigh. 

“So time flies,” said M’me De- 
luw. “Another cup of tea ?” 

“Thank you, thank you, no 
more.” 

M’me Deluw got up, courtesied, 
and begged the guest to excuse her. 
The little girl had left off erying, 
but still dragged at the mother’s 
petticoats, and was thus hauled out. 
by her. 

When his wife disappeared, Dr. 
Deluw’s heart seemed to expand a 
little ; no doubt he would willingly 
have recalled old scenes with his 
old friend—the pleasures of Ley- 
den—the “Tempting Sauceboat,” 
and I don’t know what else, but he \ 
judged it best first to remove the 
youthful spy aged thirteen. 
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“T don’t understand, William, 
why you are not fishing.” 

“Fishing!” repeated the child, 
“ that’s a fine amusement !” 

“Why don’t you go and swing 
with your sister ?” 

“ Swing, indeed !” 

“The young gentleman seems 
fond of reading,” remarked Mr. 
Bruis. 

“ Yes, sometimes, when it is quite 
out of place,” grumbled his father. 

William appeared displeased 
with the conversation: he looked 
angrily at Mr. Bruis, shut his book, 
and pushed it so violently on the 
table, that it nearly upset the visit- 
or’s empty cup. He then kicked 
over his chair, which appeared to 
be the speciality of the young De- 
luws, muttered between his teeth, 
and went out, banging the door be- 
hind him. 

“Oh, what a temper!” said the 
happy father. 

The opportunity was good to re- 


vive an old friendship. The gentle- 
men lit their cigars, and began to 


CHAPTER IIl.—HOW 


M’me Deluw was not far off; she 
was scolding Jeannette. “She 
could not conceive,” she said, “why 
Jeannette always staid in the gar- 
den ;” and M’me Deluw fixed her 
_ eyes on the gardener. 

Deluw confided his friend to his 
wife’s care, and was going off. 

“One word!” said M’me Deluw. 

“ What, my dear ?” 

“Ts there nothing to be done 
about that ?” 

“ About what ?” 

“ Those boys.” 

“ What boys? William and— ?%” 

“Oh, no! Those boys yonder.” 
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talk of Leyden, when Jeannette 
hastily entered and said that “M’me 
Van Alpyn’s servant came to beg 
the doctor to come right away to 
his mistress, who felt very badly.” 

“Say that I am coming imme- 
diately,” answered the doctor, and 
addressing his friend ; “I don’t be- . 
lieve that is anything. It is the 
misery of our profession that peo- 
ple are always sending for us for 
nothing. It will be an hour and a 
half before I can get back—will I 
find you here on my return ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Bruis, who 
had contemplated spending the 
nightat his friend’s house, “I ought 
to go on further this evening.” 

“Pshaw !” said the doctor, “I 
will come back for you here, and 
you will sup with us in town.” 

“Tam not sure,” said Bruis, who 
would have preferred Madame to 
be present at the invitation. 

“Well,” said the doctor, “we - 
shall see. I will take you now to 
my wife.” 


CHARMING SHE WAS. 


“ What can I do with them ?” 

“T would like to have them for- 
bidden to go there,” said M’me De- 
luw. 

“ But, my dear, we have not the 
right.” 

“It is perfectly indecent, particu- 
larly as Mina is always sitting 
under the wiNow tree. Couldn’t 
you— ?” 

The doctor was gone. 

This conversation had reference 
to five or six little boys of eight or 
nine years of age, who were in a 
meadow about a quarter of a mile 
off from Veldzicht, and who, on ac- 
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count of the heat, found the water 
of the canal much pleasanter than 
their clothes. 

“ Your eldest daughter,” said Mr. 
Bruis, “ appears to like solitude.” 

“Yes, sir. That girl gives me 
great pleasure. She is always out 
of doors with one book or another ; 
T assure you she understands French 
much better than I do; she also 
reads English and German.” 

“Really!” said Mr. Bruis, “ she 
must be a satisfaction to you. In 
Holland, circumstances are so fa- 
vorable for education a 

M’me Deluw thougkt that this 
remark diminished the merits of her 
accomplished daughter. 

“That depends,” she said, inter- 
rupting him, “ on the way one prof- 
its by these circumstances—my 
daughter studies continually. Her 
greatest pleasure is to study, and 
she cares nothing for the amuse- 
ments that interest most girls of 
her age.” 

“ Of what age is your daughter, 
madam ?” 

“Sixteen,” said M’me Deluw, 
raising her head with maternal ma- 
jesty. 

* Ipsa flos,” murmured Bruis. 

“And, as I told you,” pursued 
the proud mama, “ she understands 
English, French and German. I 
think she is busy with an English 
book now. Have you seen her?” 

“T did see a lady seated under a 
tree, reading,” replied Bruis, who 
had not the habit of calling girls of 
sixteen, ladies; but he was think- 
ing of the English, and the French, 
and the German, and the wonderful 
studiousness ! 

“ Oh, that is her ffrourite place !” 
exclaimed M’me Deluw. “ We will 
go and pay her a visit—it is quite 
cool there, and we can rest our- 
selves,” 

They approached the favourite 
place; the young girl got up and 
bowed again to Mr. Bruis. 
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M’me Delyw seated herself on the 
bench beside her daughter, and Mr. 
Bruis helped himself to a chair. 

“We have come to sit with you 
a little, Mina; what are you read- 
ing? Is it English still ?” 

* Oh, no mamma, it’s a book... 
I don’t know what exactly ...I 
found it under my hand. Is Jean- 
nette worrying you again ?” 

Mina’s countenance was uneasy 
and disconcerted. She was not 
pretty any way—very pale, like her 
brother, with a bad expression about 
her eyes, and they never looked 
straight at you—moreover, a ner- 
vous twitching of her features was 
eminently disagreeable. 

M’me Deluw did not insist upon 
seeing the book. Mr. Bruis thought 
that it singularly resembled a cer- 
tain little volume, entitled “ Secret 
Amours of Napoleon”—a volume, 
in which a girl of sixteen could no 
doubt find many things more or less 
edifying. 

During some moments the trio 
remained seated, and M’me Deluw 
addressed several questions to her 
daughter, for the purpose of elicit- 
ing some phrase which would bring 
to light her transcendant merit ; 
every now and then she shook her 
head and looked indignantly at the 
little boys bathing a quarter of a 
mile off. 

“Oh,” said Mina, nervously 
twisting her book in her fingers, “it 
is abominable that one cannot be 
along here.” 

At this instant, a half-suppressed 
voice called her name. 

“Some one is calling you, my 
daughter.” 

“No. mamma!” said Mina, tear 
ing the cover of the book in half. 

Mr. Bruis, with his cane, knocked 
off the heads of the daisies and the 
dandelions which enamelled the 
turf. 

“Mina!” repeated the voice, “why 
don’t you come? The old fellow 


he 
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has gone to town, and Jeannette 
says that the beloved mamma is in 
the summer-house with a stout old 
cove.” 

The beloved mamma looked at 
her beloved daughter. The stout 
old cove looked as if he had heard 
nothing, and drawing near to the 
canal, he appeared to devote his 
whole attention to an approaching 
trekschuit,* ‘to which he would 

ladly have shouted “ Passenger !” 
if he had only had his valise and 
his overcoat. 

M’me Deluw’s eyes shot fire— 
she pinched Mina’s arm. 

“ What is the meaning of this?” 
she whispered, for she did not wish 
to make a scene in the presence of 
a stranger. 

“Look here!” continued the 
voice, “ what are you making a fuss 
about? I know you are there, but 
I am afraid to come. Your chair 
is still here, on this side, and no one 
can see me.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“After all, 1 don’t care, The 
old fellow is gone!” 

Pouf! some one leaped over the 
fence of No. 32; the foliage of the 
trees trembled, and lo! on the fav- 
ourite place of the charming young 
person, there appeared an unblush- 
ing boy, about the age of a gym- 
nasium student, who wore a blue 
cap aud a round jacket, and had a 
countenance absolutely stupid and 
brutal, and in every way worthy of 
a blackguard. 

“That's ditferent !” said the boy, 
when he perceived M’me Deluw and 
Mr. Bruis. 

“Sir!” said M’me Deluw, shaking 
with rage. 

* William isn’t here?” asked the 
boy. 

“No, sir! and if William were 
here, Ire would not associate with a 
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boy who dares to speak to my 
daughter as... as... as you have 
just done.” 

“That’s different! 
daughter runs after me is it my 
fault? Her chair is there by the 
fence, isn’t it Minna?” 

“You are a story-telier,” said 
Minna, biting her lips, “I don’t 
know you, and I don’t wish to know 
you.” 

“That’s different,” he retorted, 
again. This locution was probably 
the order of the day at the gymnas- 
ium, among the choice translators 
of Livy and Virgil. The august 
personage turned upon his heel. 

“My compliments to the doctor !” 
and he gave a short whistle. 

William appeared. 

“Ab!” cried the shameless one, 
“here is my dear friend, who fora- 
ges the country three times a week. 
That’s different! William, my pre- 
cious, were the last eggs fresh that 
you stole from the milkwoman’s 
poultry yard 2” 

And_ seizing 


but if your 


William by the 
hand, he roared with laughter. 

“It is time for me to go, mad- 
am,” said Mr. Bruis, arousing him- 
self,as it were, from a profound 
meditation, during which he had 
been deaf and blind to what was 


going on. “Pray remember me 
cordially to your husband: it is 
getting late. I thank you for your 
amiable reception! Your servant, 
Miss Deluw: good morning, young 
gentlemen !"" 

And before Madame Deluw, who 
was naturally very much confused, 
could say one word, Mr. Bruis had 
quitted Mina’s favourite place. 

He tried to find the shortest 
way through the narrow, tortuous 
paths. 

“Paunchy !” cried an insolent, 
childish voice, with a laugh. It 





* Boat, drawn by a horse, and which, in spite of railroads, is still the favourite 


mode of transpo:t in Holland. 
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came from a neighbouring apple 
tree. 

Mr. Bruis felt his blood mount; 
for it was the voice of the urchin of 
the turf-cellar, who, of course, had 
broken bounds as soon as his father 
had turned his back. 

He looked around but could not 
discover his tormenter. Arrived at 
the gate, he lost some time in solv- 
ing the mystery of the lock, during 
which he had the satisfaction of 
hearing several times repeated, his 
academic soubriquet. 

“ Heaven be thanked !” cried Mr. 
Bruis, from the bottom of his heart, 
when he finally reached the end of 
Joris’ avenue, firmly resolved to gain 
as quickly as possible the first lodg- 
ing he could find, in the city which 
I have not yet named. 


Past, Present, Future. 
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“Well, your friend, Dr. Deluw ?” 
asked M’me Bruis, when, a week 
after, her excellent spouse was rest- 
ing himself from the fatigue of his 
journey, seated beside his dear bet- 
ter half, and with a great glass of 
hock and soda-water, properly sug- 
ared, before him. “ Were you re- 
ceived kindly? Wasn’t he en- 
chanted to see youagain? Has he 
a nice wife and pretty childrer ?” 

“ My friend, Dr. Deluw, my dear, 
has a charming garden where they 
drink very hot tea; he has a wife, 
two sons and two daughters, who 
all give him the greatest satisfac- 
tion—particularly the eldest girl.” 

And Mr. Bruis stirred again his 
great glass of hock, soda-water and 
sugar, and emptied it at a single 
draught. 





PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE. 


I speak not of the time to be, 
Nor ever look that way ; 

Upon mine ear fall vacantly 
The noises of to-day ; 

The glory that has been, for me 


Cannot decay! 


I do not speak of what has been, 
Let the Past be forgot ; 

Nor dream I of the yet unseen 
For the Future is not ; 

The joy of the Present is keen, 


And youth is hot! 


I look not to the vanished years, 
They come again no more; 
The Present fades, I shed no tears 
To leave the barren shore, 
And sail where brightening glory clears 


Far on before! 





Cornelius Agrippa. 


THE POSITION OF THE SCHOLAR IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, ILLUS- 
TRATED BY THE CAREER OF CORNELIUS AGRIPPA VON NETTIESHEIM.* 


It is not to the improvement in 
the art of printing, to the marvelous 
multiplication of books, and the 
creation of almost every appliance 
needful for mental culture, and the 
increase of knowledge, that the 
scholar of the nineteenth century 
should especially point, when com- 
paring his position with that of the 
scholar of former ages. Access to 
immense libraries might be granted 
him; every hour of his life might 
be an hour of free labour in behalf 
of learning; teachers of sciences, 
and teachers of languages, and 
teachers of art might wait upon his 
bidding, and yet every agency of 
this description would prove fruit- 
less, if behind them all there stood 
astern Power which prescribed with 
blind prejudice the exact courses of 
his study, which said to him men- 
acingly, “thus far shalt thou go, 
and no further!” which overlooked 
his treatises, emasculated his 
thoughts, and, upon the first symp- 
tom of free inquiry, pronounced 
with a gloomy scowl the threat of 
“heresy,” hinting of the terrors of 
rack and torture, the ready minis- 
ters of its extirpation. 

There may be many in our own 
day,as there have been many in 
every epoch of the world’s history, 
to whom Milton’s vigorous denun- 
ciation applies, 


‘ License they mean when they cry lib- 
. erty.” 


but who can over estimate the 


blessings of intellectual independ- 
ence, or deny that even in its par- 
tial abuse it is far preferable to that 
slavish obedience to authority, and 
the mandates of a bigoted conven- 
tion, which for so many weary cen- 
turies shackled the mind of Europe, 
retarding enlightenment, enervating 
the progress of civilization, and 
throwing around the career of ear- 
nest seekers after truth and wisdom 
the meshes of exasperating difficul- 
ties, and the gloom of the most ter- 
rific dangers ? 

“ Beware,” it has been said, “ be- 
ware when the great God lets loose 
a thinker on this planet! Then all 
things are at risk!” Profoundly 
was this fact understood, and vigour- 
ously was it acted upon during the 
entire period of what we term the 
middle, or dark ages !-And we may 
be sure that in no age short of the 
millenial glory, of the ‘‘new Heav- 
en and the new Earth, wherein shall 
dwell righteousness,” can we expect 
to find a different order of things. 
There are always in every era, and 
in every land, ancient customs, 
hoary institutions, venerable tradi- 
tionary faiths, which free investiga- 
tion is sure to weaken if not to 
destroy, and as these customs, in- 
stitutions and faiths are generally 
upheld by certain initiated classes 
bound to sustain them on the one 
hand, and by the majority of the 
unthinking populace on the other; 
is it to’ be wondered atthat the man 
whose pursuits are calculated to 
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undermine these cherished opin- 
ions should be suspected first, and 
afterwards denounced, and perhaps 
sacrificed ¢ 
Of the number of great men who, 

from the natural constitution of 
their minds and the character of 
their labours, have been subjected 
to the sort of persecution indicated 
above, the subject of the present ar- 
ticle is one of the most distin- 
guished. His name has come down 
to us blackened by the accumulat- 
ed slanders of centuries of detrac- 
tion. It is not an unusual thing to 
hear even the betterinformed class- 
es of the people allude to him as 
either an unprincipled charlatan, or 
a luckless and bewildered visionary. 
Perhaps no individual who has ever 
lived can be considered as less de- 
serving of such aspersions. Yet 
what can we expect from the crit- 
ics and biographers of our own time, 
when we find that even an author 
like Rabelais took occasion to re- 
vile Cornelius as Herr Trippa, and 
that English Butler, employing the 
gross legends of the Church, con- 
descends to indulge in such dogger- 
rel ridicule as this ? 

“Agrippa kept a Stygian pug, 

I’ th’ garb and habit of a dog, 

That was his tutor, and the cur 

Read to th’ occult philosopher, 

And taught him subtly to maintain 

All other sciences are vain ?” 

Now, we propose to show, draw- 

ing our material wholly from the 
elaborate and able work of Mr. 
Morley, that Agrippa was not only 
one of the first scholars, but also 
one of the sincerest religionists, 
and most estimable gentlemen 
of his time. The true charac- 
ter of the man, his earnestness, fer- 
vour, and loftiness of aim, are so 
apparent in his writings and con- 
duct, that a brief analysis of his 
productions, and an outline of his 
career, are alone necessary to win 
for him his legitimate position in 
the eyes of all candid judges. 





Agrippa. 


On the 14th of September, 1486, 
in a fashionable quarter of the lu- 
crative city of Cologne, Henry Cor- 
nelius Agrippa Von Nettesheim was 
born. His family was a noble one, 
the members of it having occupied 
for generations distinguished posi- 
tions in the service, (chiefly the 
military service,) of the House of 
Austria. They had never, it seems, 
been particularly weaithy, as their 
estate of Nettesheim, situated twen- 
ty-five leagues to the south-west of 
Cologne, was a place of compara- 
tively trifling importance. 

“ Born in Cologne,” said Agrip- 
pa’s biographer, “did not mean 
then what it has meant for many 
centuries almost until now, viz: 
born into the darkness of a certain 
resceptacle of relics! Then the 
town was not priest-ridden, but rode 
its priests. For nearly a thousand 
years priesteraft and handicraft 
battled for predominance within its 
walls. In the time of Cornelius 
Agrippa, the latter was uppermost, 
and in sacred Cologne every trader 
and mechanic did his part in keep- 
ing watch on the Archbishop. Eu- 
rope contained few cities larger, 
busier, and richer; for the Rhine 
was a main highway of commerce, 
and Cologne—great enough to be 
called the daughter of the Roman 
empire—was enriched, not only by 
her manufactures and merchants, 
but, at the same time, also, by a 

large receipt of toll.” Whilst com- 
merce, manufactures, and every 
branch of trade flourished thus, the 
arts were by no means neglected. 
It is well known to every continent- 
al traveller, that excepting Nurem- 
berg, there is no German city able 
to exhibit a series of works of art 
dating from the earliest era to the 
sixteenth century, so perfect as that 
which may still be studied there. 

The city was likewise celebrated 
for its University, established in 
1388 upon the model of the Univer- 
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‘sity of Paris. The studies of the 
place were such as to determine 
Agrippa to devote himself to the 
mastery of scholastic philosophy 
and theological dogmas. “ He 
was born,” (we again quote from 
Morley,) “very soon after the discov: 
ery of printing, and the use made 
in Cologne of that discovery proves 
what was the humour of the stu- 
dents. The first Cologne printer 
was Ulric Zell, who began his la- 
bours about the year 1463. Be- 
tween that year and 1500, the an- 
nals of typography contain the titles 
of as many as five hundred and 
thirty books, issued by him and 
other printers of the town, but 
among these there are to be found 
fourteen Latin classics, and there is 
not a single volume of Greek! The 
other works consisted wholly of the 
writings of ascetics, scholiasts, can- 
onists, etc. ete., including the dis- 
quisitions of Thomas Aquinas and 
Albertus Magnus. Of this sort 
were the springs, at which, as a 
boy, Cornelius Agrippa was forced 
to slake his thirst for knowledge. 
Among writers of this description, 
it was only natural that he should 
find the eager fancy of youth best 
satisfied with the marvelous things 
written by the magicians, and ac- 
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cordingly, he states that at a very 
early age he was possessed with a 
curiosity concerning mysteries !” 

But so general were the talents 
of this youth, so great his ambition, 
and fervent his desire of becoming 
acquainted with the peoples both of 
past and present time, that he devo- 
ted himself, whenever the opportu- 
nity offered, to philology. He 
mastered with amazing facility all 
the prominent European languages, 
and, as we shall hereafter discover, 
he went beyond even the more ven- 
turesome of his contemporaries in 
his attempts to revive the knowl- 
edge of tongues, of which the chief- 
est savans of the age did not 
hesitate to confess their utter igno- 
rance. 

After some years of home train- 
ing, subject to the influences here 
discussed, Cornelius Agrippa, in- 
stead of being allowed to follow the 
natural bent of his inclinations— 
which assuredly would have de- 
tached him from active life—was 
sent by his relations to Court, where, 
after the fashion of the youth of 
his age and rank, he was expected 
to carve out his fortunes under the 
patronage and protection of the 
emperor of Germany. 


Il. 


The prince, Maximilian I, under 
whom Cornelius Agrippa took ser- 
vice—first, as a secretary, and after- 
wards as a soldier—was in many 
respects a remarkable personage. 
A bold man at arms, fond of chiv- 
alry and chivalric fashions, delight- 
ing in desperate enterprises, and ever 
ready to bestow praise upon those 
who engaged in them, Maximilian 


was at the same time a student, and 
the patron of men of learning. In- 
deed, “his bent,” says Cuspinian, 
his secretary-in-chief, “ was to schol- 
arship, but having been ill-taught, 
he chose war for his profession.” 
He ventured, nevertheless, to amuse 
his leisure hours with authorship. 
Although a reviler of poetry, “ he 
composed in verses the allegorical 
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‘ Dewrdank,’” wherein he modestly 
represents himself as having over- 
come envy and curiosity. He wrote 
also the “Gate of Honour,” to in- 
duce all learned men in Germany 
to preserve ancient chronicles from 
loss. He founded on his own story 
the narrative of the “White Ring,” 
illustrated with honourable refer- 
ence to, and pictures of, almost 
every trade followed by his subjects, 
and finaily, some of the finest wood 
cuts ever executed, were designed 
from his dictation, to represent his 
ideal of a triumph, which should 
sweep before the eyes of all poster- 
ity upon a pictured page, and cele- 
brate the glories of his reign.” Had 
he searched the world over, it is not 
probable that the young Agrippa 
could have found an employer more 
exactly suited to his taste. Nor 
was the liking, as we may readily 
imagine, altogether upon his side. 
On the contrary, Agrippa and Max- 
imilian were mutually attracted to- 
wardeachother. “ Here!” wemay 
suppose the emperor to have rea- 
soned, “here is a youth not only 
possessed of extraordinary physical 
vigour and enthusiasm, but a mar 
vel almost of learning and intelli- 
gence, who, far from being content 
with what he has already accom- 
plished, or inclined to boast of his 
skill in the languages and in philos- 
ophy, is daily striving after further 
attainments; who, moreover, is not 
content with the labours of a con- 
scientious bookworm, but having 
warm blood and passionate ambi- 
tion to lead him on, is just the sort 
of person to figure brilliantly in the 
-army. Young fellows like him, ca- 
pable of distinguishing themselves 
both in diplomacy and the field, 
don’t arrive at my court every day ; 
therefore, I’ll make the best use of 
him, as assuredly he will make the 
best of his opportunities !”’ 

This, no doubt, was what Maxi- 
milian thought, if he did not say 
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it. An excellent judge of charac- 
ter, he knew that Agrippa might 
be trusted, and thus, at the early 
age of twenty, we find his protégé 
employed on the secret services of 
the German Court, and “the very 
enthusiasm of his’ nature, and his 
period of life, seems to have been 
reckoned upon as the edge proper to 
such a tool as the State made of 
him.” 

A grave political crisis was at 
hand, a crisis which affected the re- 
lations of Austria, both with regard 
to Spain and France. 

Ferdinand the Catholic, after the 
decease of his wife, was excluded 
from the throne of Castile, which 
passed, as his daughter Jeanna’s 
dower, to her husband Philip, the 
eldest son of Maximilian. The 
Spanish monarch tried in vain to 
retain his authority over the rebel- 
lious kingdom. Suddenly, while 
affairs were in this condition, Phil- 
ip, a young man of twenty-eight, 
died from the consequences of over- 
exertion in a game of ball. Aus- 
trian diplomacy was at once called 
into active play. The first meas- 
ure of Maximilian was peremptorily 
to urge his own claim to the regen- 
cy of Castile. To further this, and 
other projects of State policy, 
Agrippa was sent, in company with 
other diplomatists, to Paris. His 
philological attainments and general 
learning, his acuteness of judgment 
and keen powers of observation, in- 
finitely in advance, as they were, of 
his years, united to a profound, 
though quiet force of will, early 
marked him out as a leader in 
whatever society he chose to min- 
gle. 

“France,” says Morley, “had 
been hostile to the son of Maximil- 
ian, and war against France had 
been declared by Philip only a 
short time before his death. The 
business of Cornelius at Paris was 
probably in accordance with his 
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duty as a clever scribe, to take 
trustworthy note of what he saw 
and heard. A political crisis had 
occurred, affecting intimately the 
interests of Maximilian, and the re- 
lations of the emperor with France 
were thereby placed in a most diffi- 
cult position. While doing what. 
ever else was needful, Maximilian 
may very likely have considered it 
worth while to send to the French 
capital one of the young men be- 
longing to his Court, who could, 
for a short time, take a quiet post 
of observation as a scholar in the 
University, and make himself the 
master of more knowledge than 
would be communicated to him 
in the schools. Foremost among 
young pundits was Cornelius Von 
Netteisheim, a person apt in every 
respect for such a purpose. * * 
He was engaged on secret service 
more than once, but all his great 
or little diplomatic secrets were 
well kept, though, on his own af- 


fairs, he was in his published works 


abundantly communicative. It is 
left for us then to construct what 
theory we can upon his business at 
this period in Paris. We know 
only that he was there at the time 
described, and that he made him- 
self while there the centre of a knot 
of students, members with him, (as 
it will afterwards be seen,) of a se- 
cret association of theosophists, and 
bent upon a daring enterprise, that 
was characteristic of the age of the 
schemers, and of the age of the 
world in which they lived to 
scheme.” 

Meanwhile, Arragon and Cata- 
lonia had become involved in the 
revolutionary disturbances of Cas- 
tile. The Catalonians were then, 
as for centuries after, a wild, reck- 
less, independent people, who hated 
the nobles, and permitted no chance 
of proving its intensity to pass un- 
improved. They had chased from 
the district of Tarragon their lord, 
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the Sefior de Gerona, who, with the 
purpose of inducing the emperor 
to back his rather disreputable 
cause—for de Genora seems to 
have been, somewhat of a traitor, 
and a good deal of a tyrant—re- 
paired to the Court of Maximilian, 
passing through Paris on his way 
thither. There, (at Paris,we mean,) 
he encountered Agrippa, whose 
natural passion for adventure the 
wily Spaniard took great pains to 
arouse to the point of vigorous a¢- 
tion. His representations and elo- 
quence had their natural effect, for 
soon after Agrippa appears in the 
dangerous réle of conspirator, con- 
certing a plan with hisstudent com- 
panions, not merely for the restora- 
tion of de Gerona to his own do- 
main, but for the mastering of Tar- 
ragon itself, and the maintenance 
of that post against the efforts of 
the populace. We will not enter 
into the particulars of this enter- 
prise. It was not very honourable 
to Cornelius, but we shall cease to 
blame him, when we reflect that he 
had in agreat measure been inveig- 
led into it, by that diplomatic du- 
plicity for which the negotiators 
and chiefs of the house of Austria 
were as famous in the 16th, as they 
have been in all succeeding centu- 
ries. The expedition failed, and its 
leader narrowly escaped with his 
life. 

Not long after this disaster, we 
find Agrippa at Avignon, where he 
employs himself assiduously in wri- 
ting letters to his literary friends. 
The hot blood of his youth has 
been effectually cooled by the Tar- 
raganian failure, and he now turns 
his attention to what he had never 
so strongly felt before to be his le- 
gitimate vocation, viz: literature 
and the sciences. 

At this period, a number of se- 
cret societies, composed of inquir- 
ing and curious students, anxious to 
master every branch of attainable 
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knowledge, existed all over the con- 
tinent, and more particularly among 
the states of Germany. The mag- 
nificent literature of the Greeks and 
Hebrews had just been introduced 
to the notice of the learned, and 
the members of the secret associa- 
tions began, with singular energy, 
to devote their time to these intri- 
cate, but most engrossing studies. 
There is something sublime in the 
manner in which these earnest men, 
many of them young, and full of a 
noble enthusiasm—detaching them- 
selves from the active professions, 
which chiefly in those days, led to 
worldly preferment—strove, under 
the dark shadows of concealment 
and danger, to attain what, at the 
best, must have been viewed by 
their contemporaries as unprofitable 
abstractions. Such investigations 
carried them within the borders, 
nay! involved them in the central 
labyrinths of forbidden ground. 
But the Rosicrucians and Theoso- 


phists were brave and self-sacrific- 


ing men. Notwithstanding their 
errors, which were natural, if not 
inevitable, they were the first, the 
advance-guard, of a great intel- 
lectual army, upon whom the light 
of thedeep and beautiful knowledge 
of the past dawned in its true glory 
and significance. It is not easy to 
estimate the debt which we owe to 
the latter of these sects, the Theo- 
sophists, inasmuch as out of their 
theories, gradually purged of error 
and absurdity, was evolved a pure, 
vigorous spiritualism, which enter- 
ed as a powerful element of the 
strife against the corruptions of the 
dominant Hierarchy. Mot because 
they considered the matter rightly 
and with quick insight into future 
results, but mostly through inherit- 
ed prejudices; the monks looked 
upon Greek studies as inimical to 
he welfare of the church. The 
yery language, they thought, was 
jnfected with the plague of heresy. 
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In the Netherlands, a proverb 
arose amongst them that “to be 
known for a grammarian was to be 
reputed heretic!” Hence, the illus- 
trious John Reuchlin, termed the 
“ Phoenix of Germans,” in conside- 
ration of his profound acquaintance 
with Greek and Hebrew, the 
instructor of Luther, Melancthon, 
and Erasmus, has been called also 
“the father of the reformation.” 
The introduction of the Hebrew 
tongue led the examination of 
the Jewish Cabala, a department of 
study, eminently fascinating to the 
metaphysical and mystic tastes, 
which few scholars in the sixteenth 
century failed to possess. Natural 
and super-natural science, magic, 
and the mysteries of the earth and 
heavens, were involved in these 
studies. 

Luther himself belonged to the 
new sect of thinkers and philoso- 
phers. “An attempt,” observes 
Mr. Morley, “to collect, and group, 
if it might be according to some 
system the most recondite secrets 
of what passed for the divine’order- 
ing of nature, was in no man’s 
opinion foolish, though in the opih- 
ion of the greater number criminal. 
Belief in ‘magic, and not want of 
belief caused men to regard with 
enmity and dread researches into 
secrets that might give to those 
by whom they were discovered 
subtle powers, by which they would 
acquire an influence horrible to 
suspect, over their fellow-creatures. 

“ Detaching their search into the 
mysteries of the universe, from all 
fear of this kind, the members of 
such secret societies as that to 
which Cornelius belonged, gathered 
whatever fruit they could from the 
forbidden tree, and obtained mutual 
benefit by frank exchange of infor- 
mation. Cornelius had already, 
by incessant search, collected notes 
for a complete treatise upon magic, 
and of these not a few were ob- 
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tained from Reuchlin’s Hebrew- 
Christian way of using the cabala.” 
But of the great treatise upon 
magic it is not yet time to speak. 
Many years of preliminary work, 
many hard trials and perilous vicis- 
studes, were in store for Cornelius 
before he was enabled to set him- 
self resolutely down to the prose- 
cution of the chief undertaking of 
his life. In the first place, it was 
necessary that he should redeem 
his fortunes, which were all but 
ruined by the ill-judged expedition 
to Catalonia. Now, at the time, 
whereof we are writing, young men 
with the views of Cornelius, were 
accustomed to attach themselves to 
some Prince or Princess, whose 
favour once really gained, the road 
to independence, or at least support, 
might be considered as open. From 
Maximilian, our “ soldier-scholar” 
had nothing to hope just at this 
crisis. He bethought himself, there- 
fore, of repairing to Déle, a univer- 
sity town, situated in the beautiful 
Canton of the Val d’Amour, where 
Margaret of Austria, Maximiiian’s 
daughter, and sole mistress of Ddle, 


There are periods of every human 
life pregnant with results for the 
future—the entire future of one’s 
career—whether for good or for 


evil. No signs, in ourselves, or in 
the universe about us, come with 
prescient aspect, to warn us, that 
now we stand on the threshold of 
our fate. Nature wears her ordi- 
nary garb; the stars shine as of 
old, and upon the evening and the 
morning winds, no burden of pro- 
phetic mysteries is discernable 
whose still small voice shall “give us 
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and Burgundy, resided with her 
Court. The Queen, although but 
twenty-nine years of age, had been 
twice a widow. But clever, viva- 
cious and intellectual as she was, 
her situation did not seem to 
oppress her. She drew a retinue 
of able personages about her, and 
Dédle became somewhat noted as a 
small but brilliant centre of refine- 
ment and culture. Cornelius could 
see no treason in transferring his 
loyalty from the Emperor, his 
present master, from whom he 
could not gain anything, to the Em- 
peror’s daughter, from whom, he 
might expect reasonably to gain a 
great deal. 

To pave the way to the good- 
will and patronage of Margaret, 
Cornelius lost no time in announc- 
ing a series of public lectures, or 
orations, to be delivered at Dédle, 
“in honor of the most serene Prin- 
cess,” the purpose of which was 
to expound Reuchlin’s book on 
“ Mirific Word.” Admission to his 
orations was freely granted to all 
who chose to encourage the project 
by their presence. 


pause?” Blindly,—as to our mor- 
tal shortsightedness it would ap- 
pear—blindly we take the decisive 
step—and months, years even may 
elapse before we dream that the 
Rubicon of destiny has indeed been 
passed! This solemn epoch, alto- 
gether unknown, and imagined, had 
come to Cornelius Agrippa. 

Of all existing princesses, Mar- 
garet was the one, to whom he felt 
most free to pay his homage, and 
of all the true scholars of the age, 
John Reuchlin was the man with 
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whose works and labours, he felt 
the sincerest sympathy. 

Yet, upon what was written and 
spoken by Agrippa, (now but twen- 
ty-three years old) in explanation 
of Reuchlin’s “ Mirific Word,” the 
defamation rests which blasted his 
worldly prospects, blighted his char- 
acter, and associated his name for 
centuries with puerile, and unworthy 
ideas. Clearly to comprehend 
Cornelius’ dangerous position, when 
he undertook to expound Reuchlin 
and his work, it is necessary to 
glance, very briefly, at the nature, 
and doctrines of the Caodala. 

The traditions of the Jews, em- 
braced under this name, are to be 
found in books, written by the 
Hebrew Rabbis, and distinguished 
by a mixture of mythical and philo- 
sophical matter. They claim a 
remote antiquity. The first Cabala, 
it has been affirmed, was received 
by Adam from the Angel Raziel. 
In this book were the secrets of 
Nature. Through knowledge of 
them, Adam conversed with the 
sun, and moon, summoned spirits, 
both of good, and evil, interpreted 
dreams, healed sicknesses, and fore- 
told events. The primal Cabala 
fell subsequently into Solomon's 
possession. Assisted by them, he 
became the wisest of mankind. So 
late as the middle ages, a cabbalis- 
tical volume, termed the Book of 
Raziel, was to be seen among the 
Jews. 

Another, and the most generally 
prevalent opinion was, that “when 
the written Law was given to Moses 
on Mount Sinai, the Cabala, or, 
mysterious interpretation of it was 
taught to him also.” Moses com- 
municated the secret to Aaron, his 
son, and the seventy elders of the 
Sanhedrim, The truth seems to be, 
that the literature of Cabalism orig- 
inated with the Alexandrian Jews, 
under the rule of the Ptolemies. It 
is full of Neoplatonic ideas, and 
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moreover, it cannot be denied that 
the writer or compiler of the Se- 
pher-Jezireh,(the oldest of the Cab- 
listic books) must have been famil- 
iar with the philosophy of Aris- 
totle. The Cabala consisted of two 
portions, the symbolical, and the 
real ; the symbolical being the 
means by which the doctrines of 
the real Cabala were elicited. 

lt was maintained by the advo- 
cates of this singular system that 
in the Hebrew text of Scripture, 
there is not merely an evident, but 
also a latent meaning that in the at- 
ter the mysteries of God and the uni- 
verse are contained, Of these mys- 
teries the ultimate one, and the 
great object of attainment, was a 
supremely holy Worp, which em- 
braced within itself all knowledge, 
human and divine. Such, roughly 
outlined, was the system which pos- 
sessed so deep a charm for many 
scholars in the sixteenth century. 
As for the “ Mirifie Word,” which 
Cornelius Agrippa proposed to dis- 
cuss before the public, and the uni- 
versity of Dédle, its scope and pur- 
pose is best set forth in the preface 
of the author : 

“Receive, then, in this book the 
argument on the Mirific Word of 
three philosophers, whom I have 
feigned to be holding such dispute 
among themselves as the contro- 
versies proper to their sects would 
occasion, as to the best elucidation 
of the hidden properties of sacred 
names. Out of which, great as 
they are in number and importance, 
occasion will at last be the more 
easily afforded for selecting one 
name that is above all names su- 
premely ‘mirific and beatific? And 
thus you may know the whole 
matter in brief. Sidonius, at first 
ascribed to the school of Epicurus, 
but found afterwards, nullius jurare 
in verba magistri, an unfettered 
philosopher, travels about to satisfy 
his thirst for knowledge, and after 
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many experiences enters Suabia, 
where he meets in the town of 
Pfortzheim” (Reuchlin’s birthplace) 
“ two philosophers—Baruch, a Jew, 
and Capnio” (Reuchlin himself), “a 
Christian, with whom he disserts 
upon many systems, and presently 
upon the knowledge itself of divine 
and human things, upon opinion, 
faith, miracles, the powers of words 
and figures, secret operations, and 
the mysteries of seals. In this way 
question arises concerning the sa- 
cred names and consecrated cha- 
racters of all nations which have 
anything excellent in their philo- 
sophy, or not unworthy in their 
ceremonies; an enumeration of 
symbols is made by each speaker 
zealously on behalf of the rites 
cherished in his sect, until at last 
Capnio, in the third book, collects 
out of all that is holy one name, 
Jehosua, in which is gathered up 
the virtue and power of all sacred 
things, and which is eternally, su- 
premely blessed.” 

The young scholar was eminent- 
ly successful in his lectures. The 
topic he had chosen gave him the 
opportunity of displaying to an in- 
telligent and attentive audience 
the vast treasyres of his Greek 
and Hebrew lore; and, besides, 
he touched upon mysteries about 
which men, in all ages, feel an in 
stinctive curiosity 

“The exposition,” says Mr. Mor- 
ley, “was made from the pulpit of 
the gymnasium, before the parlia- 
ment and magistracy of Déle, the 
professors and the readers of the 
university. Simon Vernet, vice- 
chancellor of the university, dean 
of the church, and doctor in each 
faculty, was not once absent. The 
worthy vice-chancellor, or dean, ap- 
pears, indeed, to have taken an es- 
pecial interest in the fame of their 
visitor. He had himself a taste for 
public declamation, and to a friend, 
who was urging on Cornelius that 
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he should seek durable fame rather 
by written than by spoken words, 
expressed a contrary desire on his 
behalf. He preferred orator to au- 
thor. "When Cornelius had com- 
plied with the request of another 
friend, who wished to translate into 
the vernacular his panegyric upon 
Margaret, praising his oratory for 
the perfect fitness of each word 
employed in it, and its complete 
freedom from verbiage, and desir- 
ing that through a translation the 
illustrious princess might be in- 
formed how famously Cornelius had 
spoken in her honour, and so be 
the more disposed to reward him 
with her favour, the translation 
came back with a note saying that, 
the vice-chancellor had been its 
censor and corrector, Vernet was 
diligent, in fact, on the young 
scholar’s behalf, and his interests 
were seconded by the Archbishop 
of Besangon. Not a syllable was 
whispered about heresy.” 

“To the youth flushed with tri- 
umph as a scholar, there came also 
reminders of the military life he 
was so ready to forsake. A corres- 
pondent sent him news of a defeat 
of the Venetians by the French, 
near Agnadello, the first fruits of 
the discreditable league of Cam- 
bray. The French, it will be re- 
membered, won this victory while 
Maximilian, their new ally, was still 
perplexed by the dissatisfaction of 
his subjects, evidenced during the 
late diet at Worms. Agrippa’s 
friend wished to have in return for 
his news any knowledge that his 
relation to the emperor might give 
him of intentions that might be 
disclosed at an approaching diet. 
His real intentions were to break a 
pledge by marching against the 
Venetians; his fate, to retire ere 
long, defeated, from before the walls 
of Padua. He wasM#enewing with 
his enemy, the King of France, the 
treaty of Cambray, and sending a 
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messenger to Spire to burn the 
book in which he had recorded all 
the injuries and insults suffered by 
his family, or empire, at the hands 
of France. “Cornelius cared little 
for France or Padua; his hopes as 
a scholar were with Margaret at 
Ghent, though she, too, being an- 
other member of the league, could 
have employed him as a soldier. 
Other hopes, as a man, he was di- 
recting towards a younger and a 
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fairer mistress. He desired not 
only to prosper, but to marry. 

The little university of Dédle 
favoured the young man heartily. 
His prelections had excited great 
attention, and procured for him the 
admiration of the neighbourhood. 
From the university, they won for 
him at once the degree of doctor 
in divinity, together with a sti- 
pend. 


(To be Contenued.) 





THE WORLD. 


1. 


A pleasant world is this world of ours, 
And deem not th t my words are vain, 

While sunny fields and stately bowers, 
And swelling hill, and flowery plain, 

And arching skies, as now I see, 

It is a happy world to me! 


II. 
You say that men are hard of heart, 
Are cold and selfish, and ’tis true! 
Yet men are but a little part 
Of Nature, as I Nature view; 
And must she lose her charms for me, 
Because of man’s deformity ? 


ITI. 
Oh! no! with different eye I see 
What God pronounced was very good; 
And ‘twould, methinks, but ingrate be 
To turn in discontented mood 
From joys he cannot fail to prove 
Who loveth Nature as I love. 





Wrecked, but not Lo st. 


WRECKED, BUT NOT LOST. 


“Yet found she something still for which to live— 
Hearths desolate, where angel-like she came; 
And ‘little ones,’ to whom her hand could give 
A cup of water in her Master’s name; 
And breaking hearts, to bind away from death 
With the soft hand of pitying love and faith.” 


“On just such a night as this,” 
said Grace Vale, rising and walking 
to the window, “I was wrecked ;” 
then turning her face to me, with 
her peculiar smile she added, “ but 
not drowned. The morn was silver- 
ing the house-tops just as it does 
now; the trees were radiant with 
light; not a sound to break the 
deep stillness.” 

“Where were you wrecked, 
Grace ?” 

She returned to her seat. “Not 
amidst the raging sea, but on the 
quiet land ; when all was peace, and 
the heavens poured down a flood of 
morning-light. Then it was that I 
was wrecked—utterly wrecked ; 
then it was that my affections lay 
stranded on the shore of life.” 

She covered her face with her 
hands and remained silent a mo- 
ment; then looking up, she said 
suddenly, “listen to me whilst I 
read you a page in my life’s his- 
tory.” I drew my chair close to 
Grace Vale, whilst with pale, 
thoughtful brow she scanned the 
annals of the past. 

“Tt was on just such a night as 
this,” she said, “that, amidst the 
applause of a large company, I sang 
my favorite song.” 


THE LOVE OF THIRTEEN YEARS. 


Thirteen long years of care and woe 
I’ve seen this passion ebb and flow; 
Thirteen long years—O weary time; 
I’ve wept away my youthful prime: 
Thirteen long years of sad regret, 
Thirteen long years since first we met. 


O times gone by, when love was young, 
Those are the times I should have sung, 
Not now, when hope is lying dead, 
Despair has cut life’s silver thread ; 
Not now, when sorrow sighs along 
The corridors of plaintive song. 


Yet let me sing—'tis but a dirge 

O’er hopes ingulfed in sorrow’s surge ; 
Tis but one look into the past, 

Then draw the curtains close and fast; 
Let thirteen years forgotten lie 

I’ the dim recess of memory. 


Thirteen long years to still love on, 

To love when every hope is gone ; 
Thirteen long years—O bitter past ; 
You've taught me that this love must last. 
Away, away ye burning tears, 

That weep the love of thirteen years. 


“T sang with feeling, for I really 
felt; my whole soul was in those 
words; alas! I sang prophetically, 
I wailed out my own heart’s re- 


quiem. I arose from the piano; a 
burst of applause surrounded me, 
but sadly I turned away, feeling 
already the heavy gloom of the fast 
coming shadows. Song after song 
succeeded from others of the com- 
pany, rich tides of melody were 
poured out, glorious harmonies 
filled the air. At length the music 
ceased, and the guests dispersed, two 
only rémaining. I heard the clock 
strike twelve; how sirange it seems, 
that often amidst our wildest woe 
we note and remember the most 
trifling circumstance. I sat on the 
sofa; one of my companions took 
his seat beside me, the other, oppo- 
site. Isee him now, sitting rigid 
and stern, in the tall crimson velvet 
chair, his gray hair pushed far back 
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from his forehead, his thin lips com- 
pressed, and his cold blue eyes fixed 
calmly upon me. And I, there I 
sat dressed in satin and gems, the 
gay dress of the evening, with a 
heart throbbing fearfully, and a 
head aching with wil 1, fiery pains. 
No poor criminal ever awaited with 
more anxiety his judge’s sentence, 
than I sat to listen to my doom from 
the lips of those two men. For 
some moments we sat in silence, 
deep, anxious silence; then the 
elder of the gentlemen spoke: 

“Miss Vale,” he said, “I am sorry 
to detain you, but I must say for my 
son what he has not the courage to 
say for himself.” 

I turned and looked upon the 
gentleman by my side; he was sit- 
ting motionless. I gave him one 
long eager gaze of curiosity, but 
just. as well might I have looked 
upon some cold statue, and expect- 
ed a returning answer from its 
blinded eyes. 

“Miss Vale,” again spake the 
elder gentleman, “I repeat that I 
would say for my son what he has 
not the courage to say for himself.” 

“ Speak on sir,” I answered quiet- 
ly, “I am listening.” 

“I am sorry to tell you, Miss 
Vale, for I assure you I regard your 
talents and amiability highly, but I 
must beg you to consider the en- 
gagement of my son with yourself 
at an end.” 

“Sir!” I exclaimed. 

“ Allow me to remark, Miss Vale, 
that this engagement never met 
with my entire sanction.” 

I was about to speak; he waved 
me into silence with a gesture of 
his hand. 

“ Early engagements I never ap- 
proved of; they are productive of 
these evils; firstly, they’— 

“QO pray spare me now, sir, a 
tirade on early engagements, "Ty 
interrupted him vehemently. How 
could I with every pulse wildly 
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throbbing, with the knife quivering 
in my bleeding heart, with my deep- 
est feelings thus cruelly outraged, 
how could I sit calmly and listen to 
him dividing off his discourse into 
firstly, secondly, and lastly. 

“Pray let me observe,” he con- 
tinued haughtily, “that I never 
considered this match equal.” 

“ Wherein consisted the inequal- 
ity; may I enquire, sir?” 

“Tn your utter want of a mar- 
riage portion.” 

“When our engagement first 
took place, sir, we were equals in 
that respect; recent circumstances 
have bestowed upon your son, per- 
haps, what I still lack; but, let me 
tell you, that in the eyes of God, 
and yes, even in the eyes of men, I 
am infinitely his superior, though 
‘gold does gild the straitened fore- 
head of the fool;’” and with this 
bitter speech I arose and walked to 
the window. O how calmly the 
moonlight slept without, how still, 
how holy the hush. I pressed my 
hot brow to the window pane to 
still its aching. I moaned like a 
poor, sick child, and prayed silently 
for help. The affection of years 
was about to shiver into fragments. 
I had climbed the pleasant heights 
of love; felt the cool breath of hea- 
ven on my cheek; seen all the 
glowing garniture of the skies; and 
now I must descend into the dark 
vale, where the shadows fell heavily, 
and through whose gloom I must 
carry a heart sick, crushed, for- 
saken. O, what amiserable wreck 
of hopes and feelings. 

I walked to my seat, and said 
calmly, “Mr. Lenox, I am ready, 
sir, to sever this engagement, but 
not at yourcommand. I must hear 
from your son those words which 
you say he has not the courage to 
say for himself;” and I turned to 
the gentleman by my side, “TI await 
your words,” I said quietly. He 
attempted to speak, but his voice 
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died in silence ; he grasped the tas- 
sel of the pearl cord I wore around 
my waist as if to still hold me his, 
but not a word escaped him. I sat 
in breathless silence. O why did 
he not speak, how cowardly his 
quiet ; 1 could stand it no longer, 
and I exclaimed, “ Henry Lenox, 
you are afraid to speak; why do 
you not say, Grace, [ resign you, I 
forsake you; not that I do not love 
you, not, save your poverty, that 
you are unworthy of my love, but 
I’ve grown too rich to marry you; I 
must let go my hold of love to 
grasp money.” He began to speak ; 
the cold eye of his father was fixed 
calmly upon him. 

“Grace,” I listened eagerly; would 
he, could he, throw me off in this 
way? The love of thirteen years, 
where was it? Moving rapidly off 
into the vast treasure-house of the 
past, to be laid among the glittering 
hopes and joys of things that were. 
“ Grace,” and his voice sounded 
constrained and cold, “it is better 
that our engagement ends this 


“Then,” I answered, “ be it also 
mine.” 

“My son will ever hold you in 
high esteem, Miss Vale,” said Mr. 
Lenox. 

“Thank you, sir,” I answered, as 
a bitter contempt filled my heart, 
and gave expression to my words; 
“in this case, I prefer being for- 
gotten altogether. I arose from my 
seat. ‘“ Gentlemen,” J said, calmly, 
“our conference is at an end.” [| 
could not trust myself to say more, 
as quietly I stood and dismissed 
my companions. They arose; 
“ good evening, Miss Vale,” said the 
elder gentleman.” 

“ Good evening, sir,” I answered, 
stiffly. “Henry Lenox, without a 
word, abruptly shook my hand and 
departed. I never saw him again,” 
added Grace Vale, sadly, “ he died ; 
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died a miserable outcast! Money 
—that money for which he resigned 
the love of his boyhood—proved 
the ready instrument of his des- 
truction. He lived a life of vice; 
guilty and degraded he died. For 
weeks, yes months,I rebelled against 
my destiny ; restless and despairing, 
I murmured in secret. I dreamed 
of happiness, I awoke to misery. 
I could not, with the deep love of 
my heart yearning for utterance, 
sit with closed lips beside a solitary 
hearth. It was as if, amid a thou- 
sand lights, I had sat in some gor- 
geous festal hall; and seen the 
flashing of jeweled dresses, and 
drank in the tones of charmed 
melodies, and suddenly the lights 
went out, the music ceased, the 
company departed, and silence and 
gloom hung darkly around. How 
I staggered beneath my burden of a 
voiceless love, and prayed that it 
might beremoved. ‘The passionate 
heart of womanhood” beat, alas! 
only rebelliously. And, even whilst 
the waves dashed around me, I 
vowed to lift my head above them. 
I heard the soft music of my life 
that was to be, a life self-forgetting, 
made holy by deeds of love and 
mercy. I would 

——“rise to woman’s highest altitude— 
That of doing good.” 

Years after this sad night—a 
night burnt, as it were, into my very 
soul—a night that memory wailed 
mournfully over, one evening, when 
sitting by my solitary hearth, I was 
aroused by a knock at my door, 
It was asummons to visit an ill and 
friendless man, at a neighbuoring 
cottage. I never refused to obey 
these calls; and though the rain 
poured in torrents and the thunder 
rolled heavily through the blackened 
heavens, I protected myself as well 
as I could, against the elements, 
and went forth. I stumbled up the 
miserable stairway, and entered the 
dimly lit room. Years had passed 
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since I had seen the pale, thin face 
before me ; yet Icould not mistake 
those sharply cut features, and, 
overcome by the cruel remembran- 
ces of the past, I wept silently as I 
approached the sick man’s bed. 
There lay Mr. Lenox, poor, old, and 
blind ; treble doom of sorrow. I 
attempted to speak to him, but the 
words died on my lips! What had 
I been brought here for? Impulse 
said, go, leave him to his fate; he 
crushed your heart, and took from 
you the light of your life; but 
my better self said, stay, comfort 
him; pour oil into his wounds, 
bind up his broken heart, soothe 
him, care for him; and O, above 
all, forgive him. Chance brought 
you not here, but Providence, to 
weigh you in the balance; prove 
wanting in forgiveness and charity, 
and your religion is a thing of 
nought—mere words meaning noth- 
in 


The thin hands of the sick man 


moved about restlessly in the air, 
to grasp my hand as I spoke to 
him; I placed it in his; he grasped 
it warmly, ané moaned sadly. All 
night I watched beside him, and 
the next day I had him removed to 
my humble, but more comfortable, 
dwelling. This now, I said, shall 
be the mission of my life. With 
unceasing vigilance I tended him ; 
I read to him, and when he ob- 
tained strength, supported by my 
arm, he walked out into the glad 
sunlight. Thus months passed, and 
though grateful and happy, he 
knew not to whom he was indebted 
for kindness and a home. But 
suddenly his strength gave way ; 
and I saw that he was rapidly near- 
ing his eternal home. One even- 
ing, he requested to be placed in 
his chair by the fire. I arranged 
the pillows, and he said, “God bless 
ou Grace, how well your name 

fits you. I met with another 
Grace, long ago; but, ah! she be- 
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longs to the bitter memories of the 
past ;” and he sighed deeply. 

“What became of her?” I asked 
in a low voice. 

“I know not; I left this country, 
and lost sight of her; I wandered 
back again, poor, old, and blind, to 
seek her, to give her a message 
from the dead, to implore her for- 
giveness, and then to die in peace. 
My child, her name is Grace Vale; 
I can never find her, you may; 
seek her out when I am gone; say 
to her that, with his dying breath, 
Henry Lenox spoke her name; 
tell her he said, ‘1 never ceased to 
love her, and to bless her’ Ah! 
yes, weak and guilty as he was, he 
clung with passionate, yet despair- 
ing, earnestness to the pure love of 
his boyhood, Tell her, that his 
father, poor, old, and blind, lived , 
to curse the vile cupidity that sep- 
arated two loving kearts; that 
drove one, reckless and despairing, 
into an early and dishonored grave, 
and that rendered himself a child- 
less man. Tell her I crushed her 
tender heart, but to that same ten- 
der woman’s heart do I look’ for 
sympathy and forgiveness. As I 
hope to be forgiven by my God, 
so do I pray her to forgive me 
also.” 

He clapsed his feeble hands 
together, and tears rolled from 
his sightless eyes. I shook with 
deep feeling; I arose from my 
chair; I knelt at his feet, and 
placing my head in his lap, I 
sobbed aloud. He put_his hand 
upon my head. 

“Grace, dear Grace,” he said, 
tremblingly. 

“Grace Vale,” I sobbed out. 
“Grace Vale, remembering all, yet 
loving and forgiving.” 

“Thank God!” he murmured, 
feebly, dear Grace, I bless thee.” 
And thus he died; with this bene- 
diction trembling on his lips; with 
his hand resting on my head, and I 
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kneeling, sobbing, at his feet. My wall,” I bless heaven that with im- 
mission was accomplished; my for- pulse quickened for good, I rose 
giveness perfected. And now,asI above the ruin of my earthly affec- 
sit beside my solitary hearth, and tions, and though wrecked, am not 


the past seems to stand out before drowned. 
me like a “handwriting on the 


A FATHER TO HIS LAME CHILD. 


My daughter, when you older grow, 
And learn your limbs’ defects to know, 
Grieve not that God hath made you so: 


Haply your Maker hath designed 
Your limbs imperfect, that your mind 
May not be to yourself confined. 


They who are fairest upon earth 
Are tempted, from their very birth, 
To sell the pearl above all worth. 


But with the fairest you may vie 
To reach that place above the sky, 
Where beauty reigns eternally. 


My daughter, when you older grow, 
And learn your limbs’ defects to know, 
Grieve not that God hath made you so. 


All alone in the silent house, 
Alone in the brooding night ; 
And long forgotten memories rouse, 
And come with a terrible might. 
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The Spring has come in the full blush 
of her bloom, and her delicious beauty. 
She arrived suddenly upon a certain 
morning in March, and nothing, it must 
be contessed, could have been more un- 
expected than her advent, for the preced- 
ing days were raw and blustering, and 
no forewarning of her near approach 
had been vouchsafed to us in the pre- 
scient softness of morning zephyrs, in 
voluptuous noon-tide lulls, or in those 
delicate rose-clouds of evening, which 
impart to vernal sunsets so rich and 
meltinga splendour. Of all the seasons 
in the year—each possessing its marked 
individuality—no season is so fitted for 
that kind of thought-development which 
is the product of an exhilarated imagi- 
nation. Atno season are we enabled to 
sympathise so deeply with Nature. Her 
processes of growth, without losing any 
thing of their mysteriousness, are assim- 
ilated more closely, as it were, to human 
feeling. A hundred types of our own 
mental creations and conditions present 
themselves all around us. That heart 
must be cold indeed which does not 
warm under the vernal sun-rays, and 
that spirit desperately sick, which in the 
annual resurrection of the outward and 
tangible Universe, does not behold pre- 
figured gloriously, the palingenesis of 
its own hopes that are not dead, but 
sleeping. 

But the more solemn associations of 
the time often give way to a simply sen- 
suous delight, or a delight compounded 
of sensuous enjoyment, and an indolent 
intellectual dreaminess. We seek the 
lonely places of the wood, and stretch- 
ing ourselves along the tender grasses, 
or among the brown fern, we are tempt- 
ed to meditate for hours, whilst the pine 
tree branches, high overhead, sway in a 
breeze we hear but faintly—like the 
sound of very distant waves—and the 
hum of thousands of insects lulls the sen- 
ses to a repose so exquisite, we could 
almost wish that it never might be bro- 
ken. As we look upwards to the twink- 
ling leaves, the greenness of which re- 
freshes the sight, as if we had steeped 
our eyes in the cool lymph of invisible 
fairy water, the burdens of many sweet 


, the forest, the glistening 


songs occur to memory, and the brain 
becomes a chamber of harmonies. 

The poem upon whose cadences we 
consciously pause the longest, because 
the rich sap of the spring time runs over, 
so to speak, in every line, and the 
rhythm is that of the spring-winds as 
fresh and buoyant to-day as they were . 
a thousand years back, when they dal- 
lied with the fair princess’ locks, in 
the quiet English greenwood is—(surely 
you anticipate us, reader!) the “Sir 
Launcelot and Queen Guinevere” of 
Tennyson. 

What a wonderful picture the great 
artist, the most perfect of English land- 
scape painters, has here drawn for us! 
What freshness, vitality, beauty! The 
whole scene, in truth, is steeped through 
and through with a tender radiance, as 
lovely, but more enduring by far than 
the light of this actual April; a languor 
of soft golden colouring pervades, as 
with an atmosphere,the deep dells of 
leaves and 
flowers, and lingers around the youthful 
lovers, aye! youthful still, although un- 
numbered ages have past since King 
Arthur was taken to the “ island-valley 
of the Avilion,’ and the desolate Sir 
Belvidere beheld that at last * the true 
old times were dead!” 


I. 


“ Like souls that balance joy and pain, 
With tears, and smiles from heaven 
again 
The maiden Spring, upon the plain, 
Came ina sun-lit fall of rain; 
In crystal vapour everywhere, 
Blue isles of heaven laughed between, 
And far in forest-depths unseen, 
The topmost linden gathered green 
From draughts of balmy air. 


Il. 


Sometimes the linnet piped his song, 
Sometimes the throstle whistled strong, 
Sometimes the sparhawk wheeled along, 
Hushed all the groves from fear of 
wrong ; 
By grassy capes with fuller sound. 
In curves the yellowing river ran, 
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And drooping chestnut buds began 
To spread into the perfect fan 
Above the teeming ground. 


Ill. 
Then in the boyhood of the year, 
Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere 
Rode through the coverts of the deer, 
With blissful treble ringing clear; 
She seemed a art of joyous Spring ; 
A gown of grass-green silk she wore, 
Buckled with golden clasps before ; 
A light-green tuft of plumes she hao, 
Closed in a golden ring. 


Iv. 

Now on some twisted ivy-net, 

Now by some tinkling rivulet, 

On mosses thick with violet, 

Her cream-white mule his pastern set : 
And now more fleet she skimmed the 

plains 

Than she, whose elfin prancer springs 

By night to eery warblings, 

When all the glimmering moorland rings 
With jingling bridle-reins. 


** 

And she fled fast through sun and shade, 

The happy winds upon her played, 

Blowing the ringlet from the braid : 

She looked so lovely as she swayed 
The rein with dainty finger-tips, 

A man had given all other bliss, 

And al! his worldly worth for this, 

To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips! 


Truly, the music of this poem ts a. 
“ part of the joyful Spring!” How per- 
fectly its tone lapses in with the bird 
chorus! and was there ever anything 
more charming and true to Nature than 
its description of 


“The blue isles of Heaven that laughed 
between,” 


and the winds, 


“The happy winds that on her played 
Blowing the ringlet from the braid,” etc 


As the day waxes towards maturity, 
the sounds of bird dnd breeze become 
fainter, until the quick, merry chuckle 
of a solitary wren is the only note that 
disturbs the silence, except, indeed, 
when we hear at intervals the moan of 
breakers miles and miles away, which 
causes us to glance involuntarily at the 
tall pines, and to wonder for a moment, 
so identical is the sound of far-off bil- 
lows, and the wind amongst their 
branches, that the leaves remain so 
strangely motionless. 

And then, our reverie deepens even 
like the silence which engenders it, a 
solemn mood takes possession of our 
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fancy, and half in dreamland, half in the 
land of spiritual realities, we murmur 
with Wordsworth: 


* 
“The thought of our past years in me 
doth breed 
Perpetual benediction; not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be 
blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering 
in his breast: 
Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise; 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts before which our mortal 
nature 
Didtremble, like a guilty thing surprised; 
But for those first aflections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet the master light of all our see- 
35 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power 
to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the 
being 
Of the Eternal Silence . truths that wake 
To perish never; 
Which neither listnessness, nor mad 
endeavour, 
Nor man, nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish and destroy ; 
Hence, in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal 
sea, 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in amoment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling ever- 
more !” 


A late number of the Revue German- 
ique contains a very pleasantly written 
notice of the life of Holberg, the oldest 
and most esteemed of the Danish au- 
thors. Like so many of the great men 
of Denmark, Holberg was a native of 
Norway, and was born at Bergen in 1684. 
At an early age he was sent to the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, where he studied 
theology, in which he especially deligh- 
ted, even after he became well known 
as a dramatic writer. 

On quitting the university, he returned 
to Norway and became a tutor in a pri- 
vate family, where, says the writer of 
his life, ‘‘ he had every opportunity and 
entire ease to study the thousand little 
comedies and turns, practised by men, 
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women and children, from morning to 
night.” 

In 1705, Holberg made a journey to 
Holland with sixty crowns in his’pocket ; 
his whole fortune. At Aix-la-Chapelle, 
want of money drove him to attempt 
“what had never come into my head be- 
fore; I tried to leave the place without 
paying my board.” But he did not suc- 
ceed, and all his money was required to 
pay the bill, so that he had to walk all 
the way to Amsterdam. After a brief 
stay in that city, he returned to Chris- 
tiansand in Norway, where he created 
an excitement by publishing a little 
treatise, in which he undertook to prove 
that women were not human beings. 
To appease the public, he wrote another 
treatise, in which he established beyond 
a doubt that‘nothing but education was 
wanting to women to make them more 
able than men. 

Soon after this he went with a friend 
to travel in England. They went to 
Oxford, where Holberg, like another 
Goldsmith, supported himself by playing 
the flute, and afterwards by giving les- 
sons. He remained at Oxford two years, 
at the end of which time he returned to 
Copenhagen. “TJ found teaching rather 
below my dignity,” he says; but as he 
must live, he advertised a course of 
lectures, which were very well attended; 
but, when the time came for payment, 
his audience disappeared as if by en- 
chantment. In 1711 he published two 
works: “Introduction to the history of 
the European States,” and the “Ex- 
ploits of Christian 1V and Frederic III ;” 
and these books procured him the posi- 
tion of professorin the university, and 
a donation from the government to en- 
able him to travel for four years. This 
time he went to Paris. His own ac- 
count of his first experiences 1n that 
city, is as follows: 

“Having arrived in Paris, I sought 
for lodgings for more than an hour; but 
as I pronounced the word “ logis” very 
badly, I had great difficulty in finding 
what I wanted. One servant girl even 


went so far as to say, with an air of 


profound pity: “ He speaks French like 
a German horse ;” a remark difficult of 
digestion for one who had been a pro- 
fessor of the French language. Besides, 
the Parisians make use of the phrase 
Chambre garnie rather than logis; and 
most persons thought, I was inquiring 
after some one named Lucie. The let- 
ters g and ch before i and e are very 
difficult to pronounce, and when I asked 
a bookseller one day for the works ot 
Duchesne, he handed me _ Lucianus, 
called Lucien in French.” 

At thut time, Bayle’s Dictionary was 
the all-absorbing subject of conversa- 
tion, and the students fought each other 
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every morning at the Bibliothtque Ma- 
zarine for the first reading The me- 
dizeval practice of public discussions for 
and against certain theses was not yet 
out of vogue; and Holberg was called 
upon to assist one of his countrymen, 
who was about to engage in a public 
contest with a distinguished Jesuit on 
matters of doctrine. As his countryman 
spoke French very badly, Holberg ar- 
ranged thatthe discussion should be car- 
ried on in Latin. The first day the Jesuit 
halted ‘a little in his Latin, and chal- 
lenged his adversary to another combat, 
in which he endeavoured to entangle him 
by subtile questions on the Church; but 
the Dane succeeded in proving the Je- 
suit’s Hebrew to be as defective as his 
Latin. In a third trial, the Jesuit com- 
pletely silenced the Dane by putting 
questions to him on ecclesiastical his- 
tory, of which he knew nothing; so 
that, “when he descended,” says Hol- 
berg, “the Parisians applauded him as 
the Carthagenians did Hannibal after 
Cannae.” 

From Paris Holberg went to Rome, 
where he devoted himself to antiquities 
with such zeal that he was often found 
with his book in one hand and stirring 
his soup with the other. 

In 1718, he returned to Copenhagen, 
and wrote his first poem, Peter Paars, 
which appeared the next year. The 
poem is a satire on the pedantry and 
superstitions of his time and nation. He 
was threatened with a prosecution, but 
the king appointed a commission to 
judge of the character of the poem, and 


“their report was, that it was innocent 


and amusing, but that the author would 
have done better if he had held his 
peace. 

Holberg was not a precocious poet. 
He himself tells us that until he was 
thirty years of age, the finest poem in 
the world had no eflect but to put him 
to sleep; and the labour of versification 
cost him every day a terrible headache 
and twelve sous in coffee to drive it 
away. In 1722, he published his first 
dramatic piece, and in two years he had 
composed twenty comedies. In 1725, 
he made a second visit to France, where 
he became acquainted with La Motte, 
Montfaucon and Hardouin. There was 
an extreme scarcity of provisions in 
Paris at that time. A pound of bread 
sold forten sous. Holberg lodged in the 
Rue St. Jacques, near the garden of the 
Luxembourg; “but,” says he, “it was 
very unpleasant to walk there on ac- 
count of the beggars; well dressed per- 
sons held out their hands for alms.” 

There was an extraordinary ignorance 
on the subject of foreign countries. A 
priest insisted that in the north of 
Europe children were never baptized. 
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A lawyer asked Holberg if it was not 
necessary to pass through Turkey in 
Order to reach Denmark; and a Pied- 
montese refused to believe that Holberg 
was a Norwegian, because that people 
was frightiully ugly, with pig’s eyes and 
mouths reaching fromm ear to ear. 

Some time atter his return to Den- 
mark, Holberg published his ‘Subterra- 
nean Journey of Niels Kline;” a work 
suggested by Gulliver’s Voyages. Kline 
visits many foreign countries under the 
earth, and discovers many adfnirable 
customs; but though the satire of the 
book is keen and the style vigorous, the 
plan is destitute of interest and the 
fiction strained. Like the ‘Persian Let- 
ters,” the “Chinese Letters,” the ‘*Moor- 
ish Letters,” W&e., it is only the first 
attempt of that kind which can give 
pleasure ; the repetition becomes weari- 
some and tedious to the reader. The 
mind delights to repose on a foundation 
of probability even in the reading of fic- 
tion; the horses that utter Socratic wis- 
dom in long treatises, the flourishing 
empire of intelligent bees, and such 
wild absurdities only revolt the common 
sense. 

In 1747, Holberg, in spite of all his 
satires on the pretensions of men, ac- 
cepted the title of baron, with a small 
territory. He died at Copenhagen in 
1754. Notwithstanding his satirical 
turn of mind, Holberg was really kind- 
hearted, and firm in his attachments. 
He was always a faithful friend of mo- 
rality and virtue. His hastiness of tem- 
per, however, often brought him into 


troubles ; the manner in which he extri-~ 


cated himself from one of these retlects 
more credit on his presence of mind 
than on his courage or generosity. One 
evening, several persons whom he had 
offended were lying io wait for him ina 
place where they knew he must pass, 
with the intention of chastising him. 
None of them knew his person. When 
Holberg drew near, guessing at the 
meaning of the angry faces and the 
canes, he passed on quietly, and saluted 
a stranger coming towards him with the 
words, **Good evening, Mr. Holberg.” 
The unfortunate stranger was severely 
beaten, and Holberg escaped. Yet he 
was generous of his means, and assisted 
many poor students during his life. 
Among the Danes, Holberg is regarded 
as one of the greatest men of their 
nation. 


The many-sided character of the high- 
est poetical genius is abundantly illus- 
trated in the lives of those familiar to us 
all. Without going so far back as the 
age of Aischylus, and passing by the 
great names of the Italian poets, we 
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find in Shakspeare an unsuspected range 
of acquirements, and thoroughness of 
knowledge on many subjects, apparent- 
ly incompatible with the little that is 
known to us of his life and occupations. 
As tothe much-vexed question of his 
classical learning, we think one point is 
not to be disputed: that he compre- 
hended in the fullest sense the periods 
of ancient history and the individual 
historic characters that he undertook to 
illustrate. He has been proved to have 
been an excelient physician; the pathol- 
ogy of Shakspeare being, indeed, some- 
what in advance of his age. We have 
but recently seen a volume put forth by 
Lord Campbell, containing extracts from 
Shakspeare’s plays, which exhibit a 
profound acquaintance with jurispru- 
dence ; so profound, that Lord Campbell 
is well satisfied that Shakspeare studied 
for the bar. There can be no doubt that 
Shakspeare read both medicine and law, 
as he must have read everything that 
promised him knowledge; but we can- 
not suppose that he read specially either 
of these sciences. It was, no doubt, his 
transcendent genius which made these 
intricate ways plain and familiar paths 
to him. A pamphlet has fallen under 
our notice which still further illustrates 
our meaning by the example of a genius 
only less than Shakspeare’s. Dr. More- 
jon, a Spanish physician of high stand- 
ing, has lately published a small medico- 
physiological essay on the Don Quixote 
of Cervantes. The leading idea of this 
essay is the insanity of the knight of 
La Mancha, medically considered. Dr. 
Morejon shows that no case of mad- 
ness was ever more exactly or nicely 
observed than the case of Don Quix- 
ote. We make a few extracts from the 
essay: 

‘Cervantes had to describe a peculiar 
form of insanity. He begins by study- 
ing the condition and the habits of the 
patient, with the nature and character 
of the disease he is to describe; he pre- 
sents a view of all the predisposing and 
occasional causes which contribute to 
its development; he marks the seat of 
it, its periods, changes and termination; 
and in all this conforms so exactly to 
the rules of art, that he might serve as a 
guide to physicians. The predisposi- 
tions and causes of madness are ,1. 
Bilious and melancholy temperament. 
Don Quixote was tall, of an adust com- 
plexion, with a thin face and spare form. 
2. The early manhood, or middle age. 
Don Quixote was on the borders of fifty. 
3. Intelligence and a highly cultivated 
mind. Don Quixote was aman of parts, 
with an excellent memory and much 
learning; he had read theology, juris- 
prudence, medicine, history, astronomy, 
and other branches. 4. Pride of race 
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and nobility. Don Quixote was an 
hidalgo of La Mancha, descended in the 
direct male line from Gutierre Quixada. 
5. Violent exercise. Don Quixote was 
a great sportsman. 6. Transition from 
an active life to indolence. Don Quix- 
ote neglected at times both the chase 
and the management of his affairs. 7. 
Highly spiced viands. Don Quixote 
was fond of a hash and a rich stew. 8. 
The seasons of summer and autumn. 
Don Quixote’s several attacks were on 
the 2Sth July, the 17th August, and the 
3d October. 11. Prolonged wakefulness. 
‘Don Quixote read without ceasing, day 
and night, until by dint of reading and 
not sleeping, everything else aiding, his 
brain became so dry, that he lost his 
mind.’ In these last words, we find 
pointed out, with as much clearness and 
precision as Hippocrates or Boerhaave 
could have used, the organ affected, the 
seat, and the proximate cause of affec- 
tion.” 

Dr. Merejo asserts that the physician 
cannot find Cervantes in error in a 
single point throughout the whole of the 
case. 





Departed this life,at Harbin, in St. Johns, Berk- 
ly Parish, April ist, 1859, Samuel Dubose, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. 


Death has seldom removed one more 
esteemed or more venerated. Born soon 
after the close of the revolutionary war, 
he was nurtured by those who had 
shared largely in the hardships of that 
contest, and the character of his life was 
influenced by the lessons which they 
had taught him. He was an enthusiastic 
admirer of the past, and his mind was a 
rich storehouse of the traditions of that 
heroic age in our history. 

In 1808 he married Eliza, daughter of 
Theodore S. Marion, and her death in 
1809 was singularly instrumental in pre- 
serving his life. Having determined to 
try the virtue of a northern climate, for 
the restoration of her impaired health, 
he engaged a passage in a ship which 
was to sail from Be Ra to New 
York. The night before the sailing of 
the vessel Mrs. Dubose died, rather sud- 
denly, and the ship sailed without him, 
and Be never since been heard of. In 
1813 he married Ann Palmer, daughter 
of O’Neall Gough Stevens, with whom 
he lived until her death in 1843. 

Mr. Dubose never, except in very 
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early youth, embarked in what is con- 

sidered public life; but his whole life 

was devoted to the discharge of those ° 
duties, on the faithful performance of 
which so much of the comfort, as well as 

the respectability of a society depends. 

Whenever his neighbours required fidel- 

ity and integrity, they spontaneously 

looked to him, and they were never dis- 

appointed. As a parish officer he not 

only ministered to the wants of the ne- 

cessitous, but better still, aided and 

cheered them in their exertions to main- 

tain themselves; as a magistrate, he 

was conscientious and enlightened, and 

though singularly free from the vanity of 
military ambition, his sense of the im- 

portance of our militia companies as a 
local police, induced him to accept the 

command of one of the companies in his 

parish, and to govern it with such intel- 
ligent energy, that it became one of the 

best ordered in the State. 

A keen sportsman, an economical ad- 
ministrator of his estate, a tender hus- 
band and father, a kind and benevolent, 
but firm master, a good neighbour, act- 
ively alive to every social duty, a warm 
friend, a safe counsellor, an agreeable 
and intelligent companion, an humble 
Christian, modest as a woman, but bold 
and firm when principle was involved— 
he was a type of that character we all 
venerate and admire, the Carolina coun- 
try gentleman. 

A few months before his death he 
yielded to the persuasions of his friends, 
and committed to the press his “Remi- 
niscences of St. Stephens,” his native 
parish. Though intended only for pri- 
vate circulation, its reputation has ex- 
tended further even than his friends an- 
ticipated. It is a wonderful effort of 
memory, and shows how lightly the 
hand of time had been laid upon him. 

After a life generally prosperous, 
checkered occasionally by domestic sor- 
rows, having enjoyed 


“That which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends,” 


His body reposes in the cemetery of the 
old St. Stephen’s Church, where his 
forefathers sleep; a spot to which his 
heart through life clung with the pas- 
sionate regard of a child for its cher- 
ished home. 
























Siaty Years Gleanings from Life's Har- 
vest. A Genuine Autobiography. By 
John Brown, Proprietor of the Univer- 
sity Billiard Rooms, Cambridge. New 
York: D. Appleton § Co. 18859. 


Whether Mr. Brown's life be a ‘‘ gen- 
uine autobiography” or not, it is at all 
events a genuinely eatertaining book. 
The style of the narrative continually 
reminds us of the old British novelists, 
of the school of Smollett and Harry 
Fielding. We are regaled with the 
same astounding variety of adventures, 
told with that faithful minuteness, and 
attention to detail, which gives an air 
of vratsemblance toevents in themselves 
improbable. Mr. Brown, if not particu- 
larly witty, never fails to be vivacious, 
and it is easy to see that although he 
may have drawn upon his imagination 
for the main incidents of his story, he is 
really a man who has beheld the world 
under many different aspects; one whom 
fate has used roughly, but whose stout 
Jobn Bullism scorned to yield to any 
stress of evil circumstance! This is 
just what we should have expected from 
Brown, for does he not belong to that 
illustrious family who, in the earnest 
words of “ theold Boy,"* “have for cen- 
turies, in their quiet, dogged, homespun 
way. been subduing the. earth in most 
English countries, and leaving their 
mark even in American forests and Aus- 
tralian uplands !” 

Mr. Brown informs his readers, with 
an air of natural, and quite pardonable 
pride, that he was born in the “ notori- 
ous (why notorious ?)village of Barnwell, 
near Cambridge,” on the 4th of August, 
1796. His father was a butcher, whose 
trade, although lucrative, merely suf- 
ficed to support his wife and six children 
in tolerable comfort. When he died, 
his affairs passed into tae hands of a 
weak-headed and bad-hearted brother, 
who suffered the business to go to ruin, 
so that in two years the widow and her 
children were left in a state of absolute 
destitution. But Master Brown, now 
eleven years old, determined to keep up 
a brave spirit, and to fight his way 
through the world, after the fashion of 
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his stubborn, indomitable kindred, who 
were accustomed “never to say die,” 
or, if death came perforce, perished 
gallantly, with their feet to the foe, like 
true John Bulls, or John Browns, as 
they were. 

He commenced his career, as several 
great men had done before him, by bind- 
ing himself apprentice to a shoemaker. 
The picture he draws of the personal 
appearance of his master, is a curious, 
and by no means a flattering one. He 
(the master) was very lean, his head 
seemed much too large for his body, his 
visage was elongated, his eyes staring, 
his mouth large and full of projectin 
teeth, and his nose of such cofosdal 
proportions, that Brown declares admir- 
ingly he had “never seen its like 
before,” nor, through the period of a 
long and varied existence, had it been 
his fortune to meet with its equal subse- 
quently! The employer’s nature was 
every whit as ugly as his face. ‘ In- 
stead,” says Brown, in atone of quiet 
pathos, “instead of a mess of milk for 
breakfast, the diet I had been accustom- 
ed to from childhood, I was put on sour 
broth, so thin that it might best be de- 
scribed as good water spoiled. And 
then, for dinner, the bits and scrapings 
of the plates were served up to me in 
the kitchen!” The Browns have al- 
ways been sensitive in the matter of 
meals. Hard blows, and abuse, and 
great fatigue of mind and body, they 
have never shrunk from enduring, but 
an empty, or ill provided stomach! ah! 
that is the one thing the family have al- 
ways refused to submit to! Therefore, 
the special Brown of whom we are now 
speaking, indignant at the scantiness of 
his cuisine, seized the first opportunity 
of revenging himself upon his niggard 
host and employer by pitching him out 
of a hay loft in so unceremonious a 
manner, that the wretched creature 
narrowly escaped breaking his neck. 
His indulgence of his passion led to the 
usual consequences of such little out- 
breaks of temper. Brown was sent to 
prison. But the governor of the jail— 
a very uncommon thing in those days— 
turned out to be a philanthropist and a 





*< Author of ‘Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
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gentleman. He examined the lad, satis- 
fied himself of the truthfulness of his 
account, and not only gained his dis- 
charge, but punished his master by 
publicly exposing his meanness. Once 
more a freeman, Brown, determining to 
seek a larger sphere of operations, re- 
paired to London. There he devoted 
himself tothe shoe making trade, and 
became so excellent a workman, that 
his livelihood seemed to be secured. 
His leisure was employed in attending 
the theatres and in study. “I used,” 
he says, ‘‘to gosometimes to the theatres, 
and felt great delight in hearing the lan- 
guage of my favourite Shakspeare de- 
livered by Kemble, Young, and other 
great actors of the time. This indeed 
appeared to me the perfection of human 
enjoyment. I revelled (and here Mr. 
Brown is struck adjective-mad) in their 
masterly impersonations of the wondrous 
creatures of the immortal poet's brain. 
Milton's Jofty emanations also cost me 
many hours of Zuxurious labor; in very 
truth, I feasted on these sublime works!” 
But all this prosperity was brought to a 
rather sudden end. The day arrived 
whereon Mr. John Brown was forced to 
acknowledge that “feasting” on the 
“sublime Milton” was not exactly the 
sort of meal necessary to the healthful 
sustenance of the inner-man. 

The long wars in which the country 
had been engaged, had raised all articles 
of consumption up to famine price, so 
that the shoemakers, in common with 
most of the other “guilds,” were re- 
duced to dreadful straits. The unlucky 
Brown, after selling his books, clothes, 
and tools, in order to procure food, 
resorted to the desperate expedient of 
joining the army. His military career 
was rather brief than glorious, as dis- 
gusted at the rigid discipline and hard 
fare of a common soldier's life, he de- 
serted from the service and (having first 
taken the precaution to disguise himself) 
offered his histrionic services to the 
manager of acompany of strolling play- 
ers. His success in this new profession 
was considerable,but the company broke 
up at the close of the season, and he 
was once more thrown upon his unaided 
resources. He now beth ught himself 
of trying the navy. He volunteered, 
and was received on board the Tigris, 
a vessel bound for a two year’s cruise 
along the western coast of Ireland. We 
cannot enter into the particulars of his 
naval experiences, which are related in 
a lively andgraphic manner. There is, 


however, one scene which givesa fear- 
ful idea of the nature of the punishment 
once practised in tue British navy, and 
which we quote to show what, in times 
past, “free Englishmen” have had to 
endure : 
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* All being in readiness, the order to 
proceed is given. A man of powerful 
frame steps forth, who holds. up the cat 
by the handle in his right hand and 
combs out the tails of it with the fingers 
of his left; he then grasps the ends 
altogether in his left hand, and swinging 
the whole round over his head, brings 
it down with concentrated force upon 
the back of his helpless victim. As the 
blow falls upon the body, it produces a 
sound from the inside something like 
the noise made by a man when using a 
pavior’s rammer. After every stroke 
the cords are deliberately cleared by the 
operator's fingers, and the cat swung 
overhead to give the next blow addi- 
tional force. At about the fourth lash 
blood begins to flow, and trickles down 
upon the deck; the flesh next begins to 
get rotten with beating. having the ap- 
pearance of scarified bullock’s liver; 
whilst the knots of the infernal 
scourge tear away pieces, which be- 
spatter the deck at every cut—as the 
butcher’s bloody fingers are drawn 
through the cords saturated with the 
life-blood of his fellow-man. When the 
judgment or caprice of the captain is 
satisfied, he ordersthe sufferer to be cast 
loose; who goes below an altered man, 
and feels himself a degraded wretch. 
Thus many of the finest men in the 
service have been rendered worthless ; 
and this was called discipline! Some 
men bear this horrid punishment in 
sullen silence, being determined that 
those who have caused the inhuman 
exhibition shall not enjoy the luxury of 
hearing a single cry escape their vic- 
tim’s lips. Ihave known instances of 
men putting a leaden bullet in their 
mouths, to bite in their agony; which, 
when produced at the conclusion of 
the punishment, has been as flat as a 
sixpence. Others again scream out, and 
beg for merey inthe most heart-rending 
tones; calling upon their God in the 
most frantic manner,—praying to be put 
to instant death, rather than suffer such 
unbearable torture. But no attention is 
paid to their cries; all is apathetic 
silence and perfect indifference, save 
perhaps a stern order from the captain 
to the boatswain’s mate to ‘do his 
duty.’ This disgraceful punishment has 
been the cause of both mutiny and 
murder; petty tyrants have been seized 
and thrown overboard in the dark, and 
no one the wiser; for the men grew 
secret and sullen, under such savage 
treatment.” 

Honest John Brown is indignant, of 
course, against the upholders of this 
brutal system, and his language in 
referring to it, is forcible and full of 
feeling. 

Before parting with Brown and his 
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adventures, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our astonishment at his 
powers of appetite and digestion, sub- 
sequently revealed. He seems to find 
an exquisite delight in telling us of the 
number, nature and variety of his meals. 

He is inthe constant habit, for example, 

of saying, “without further ceremony, 

I drew my chair to the table, and pro- 

ceeded to make an ezcellent meal,” or 

“here I found the cloth laid, and 

in about ten minutes the board was 

steaming with rough-jacket suet-dump- 
lings,(!)}—-a food to which I was 
always very partial. Off these, and 
ickled pork, and greens, and potatoes, 
made an excellent dinner, finishing with 

a cup of the old lady’s home brewed!” 
Even Mr. Brown’s metaphors and 

figures of speech, generally have some 
sort of connection with the gastronomic 
art. He has a “consuming” thirst for 
knowledge, and Time, he thinks, is 
all-devouring ! But notwithstanding this 
trifling weakness, Brown does decided 
credit to his name and race. 

His book is a good book, and its au- 
thor is an excellent fellow, whom we 
hope to shake by the hand, overa pot of 
his favourite beer, if ever we visit 
the University Billiard Rooms, at Cam- 
bridge ! 

Unprotected Females in Sicily, Calabria, 
and on the top of Mount A&tna. Lon- 
don: Routledge, Warnes § Routledge. 
1859. 


This is one of the most genial and 
pleasant books of travel we have ever 
read. Those who have read the ex- 
periences of these “Unprotected Fe- 
males” in Norway, will gladly meet 
them in a new field of exploration. 
Nothing seems so easy, at first sight, as 
to write books of travel. Every day is 
so full of strange sights and uncommon 
incidents, to the stranger in foreign 
lands, that it seems only necessary to 
describe precisely what occurs, in order 
to interest every reader. And so it is; 
in this simplicity of narrative lies all the 
charm of such books ; but who zan write 
them? It is a gift special and rare as 
the gift of eloquence, this power of say- 
ing what is to be seen in any place. 
Not for want of models in this kind is 
the world filled with tedious diaries of 
how Dr. Jinks dined in this place, and 
went to see a show in that place. The 
long list ofclear-sighted travellers begins 
with the honest old Greek father of his- 
tory; father also of the right manner of 
travelling and seeing with one’s eyes. 
It should seem that women are to begin 
a new era in travelling as in other pur- 
suits hitherto looked upon as belonging 
to men only. ' 
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The writer of the present volume 
seems perfectly to understand the ge- 
nius of the place she visits ; simple and 
matter of fact in Norway, with ready 
appreciation ofthe sternly romantic scen- 
ery of that wild land, she becomes 
dreamy, susceptible, half Sicilian in 
her enjoyment of the scenery and the 
airs of that voluptuous clime. The 
book opens with a dream of Palermo, 
somewhat after the style of Dickens’ 
dream of Venice, but far more success- 
ful than that unfortunate attempt. 

‘““Who has not heard,” she writes, “ of 
Sicilian vesper hymns? They are sound- 
ing now as from our terrace between 
the palm and the aloe, we watch the 
sun sink into the Thyrian sea; the 
moon rise bright as Ceres’ sickle ; the 
lines of palaces east and west brighten 
up each window; the jutting mountains, 
graceful as rocks from Mount Olympus, 
fade to shadows, and feel the last heave 
of the tired sirocco from Africa’s sands, 
stir the balmy air and whisper—Sleep !” 

The feeling of this passage is a suc- 
cessful mise en scéne, no doubt, though 
the mythological allusions might well 
have been spared, and the unfortunate 
adjective “graceful” applied to rocks 
from Olympus—Non cuivis contingit. 
But the writer has a fondness for dis- 
playing very unsuccessful learning; in 
another place she speaks of the “ gongs 
calling Mussulmen to prayer!” 

Of the manner of life in Palermo, she 
gives the following not very flattering 
account: “ The reception rooms on the 
first floor are really handsome; the 
dreariness of their marble vastness 
being relieved by pretty pastorals, paint- 
ed on the walls and ceilings, mytho- 
logical tapestries worked by the female 
Trabias on the floors and windows, and 
so much gilding on the mirrors and cor- 
nices, that it takes an ounce of golda 
day to keep it brilliant. The family, 
now in exile, lived in the upper story, 
and would have been found by any 
morning visitor, sipping their coffee 
with heads wrapped up in old handker- 
chiefs or nightcaps, bodies in ragged cot- 
ton or silk dressing-gowns, feet in shoes 
just good enough to burn over the brass 
basins of charcoal until two o'clock, 
when gay as gad flies, they would step 
into theie carriage, take a few turns on 
the Marina, or walk into the Flora; then, 
after a frugal meal at sun set, adjourn to 
the opera, to see and receive their ac- 
quaintance. * * * * * 

On the three days in July devoted to 
Santa Rosalia, the sea glows with bril- 
liant revelry; but anything like a friendly 
round of visiting or cosy meeting, is 
unknown, education being below par— 
literature 2t/—politics the high road 
to the galleys—conversation must flag; 
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theirardent nature requires some vent— 
gaubling supplies the channel. They 
are accused of flirting; idle people in 
other countries often kill their time with 
that; but want of natural affection is 
the last vice to be found among them. 
But what most astonished us was the 
fine arts having left their native climate. 
Music, except on the mandolines of the 
rustics, was never heard......Sculpture 
cannot earn her daily bread; mediocre 
sonnets are only written by people in love, 
and the estimation of painting may be 
fixed by the fact of a young lady we 
visited, not being able to tell us the 
subject or the artist of the genuine Spag- 
nolettos and Velasquez. which hung 
upon the walls of her father’s house.” 

There is, no doubt, some truth at the 
bottom of all this; but we have quoted 
principally that we may enter our pro- 
test against this reckless wholesale con- 
demnation of an entire people from the 
partial and very limited experience of a 
passing traveller. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will make any one sensible of the 
injustice thus committed, for how often 
does it happen that even in our country, 
and after long acquaintance with our 
neighbors, we find that we have done 
wrongly, understood them for years! 

The following is a pleasant descrip- 
tion of the approach to AEtna: 

‘he road, when once off the lava 
pavement, is of a fine black sand, fenced 
in with low walls of the same color; it 
is wide and good withal, the gloom taken 
off by the thick groves of bordering 
cactus or prickly pear, in full fruit, being 
plucked by crowds of peasants, who, for 
three months, live upon nothing else 
but this delicious, nutritious food, which 
has all the properties of bread, besides 
furnishing the distiller with a rich bran- 
dy. Here and there a magnificent 
scarlet flower still remains, crowning 
the fan-like leaves; above branch the 
orange and citron trees, with their bril- 
liant verdure and Hesperides balls; a 
thousand fragrances float in the moun- 
tain air, whose delicate sharpness is a 
stimulant in the dolce far niente feeling 
creeping over us, as we lean back in the 
carriage, and for three hours live in con- 
templation of Etna with her hundred cra- 
ters, rising above Catania’s fertile plain. 

Two obelisks mark where the road 
turns off to the mountain, the other part 
of the road continuing to the various 
villages on her sides; we had passed 
through several, all like litthke Catanias. 
built of painted lava, and with churches 
of most pretentious architecture, some 
quite crooked with earthquake shocks, 
and one whose bells had to be tolled 
from the opposite side for fear of bring- 
ing down its leaning tower. The en- 
trances to the villages were chiefly of 
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the triumpha! style ; a brilliant rainbow 
arch, inscribed with the owner’s name, 
and a row of colums connected by wires, 
would lead to a disconsolate yellow 
or green edifice, of uncompromising 
squareness, save where a little belve- 
dere sprang out of one corner; the un- 
glazed casements, filled up with stones, 
removed only when the proprietor came 
to pique-nique, as they call a party of 
friends for whom they take provisions 
for the day, and, perhaps, a piano...... 
We passed a proprietor superintending 
the ploughing of his field, in slippers 
and flowery dressing-gown. After 
twelve miles slow creeping up the road, 
achurch, with magnificent plaster dome, 
appeared at the end; we ascended a little 
lava-paved lane opposite, passed be- 
tween two bright rose coloured columns, 
and entered the locanda at Nicolosi..... 
We watched the sun set together; saw 
the vines glow purple; a long sharp 
cloud, called the serpe, (serpent) stretch 
across the mountain, and the lovely 
evening sink into night.”....+. «esses 
Our fair travellers made the ascent of 
Etna, suffering many things by the 
way; had an unclouded view of the 
magnificent panorama to be seen from 
the summit; on the way down missed 
the road, and were hunted up by the 
guides with torches, and a few days 
after had the pleasure of receiving a 
little poem on their excursion, written 
by the daughter of the Intendant of Ni- 
colosi, a young girl of fifteen. The 
verses are in terza rima, and about the 
most complete answer that could be 
made to the charge of ignorance brought 
by our author against the whole popu- 
lation of Sicily. Some of them, at least, 
can write. 

The people of Nicolosi told the tra zel- 
lers of an Irishman, who had been at 
Catania two years ago, and who walked 
the whole way to the summit of /Etna, 
descended without stopping, and rode 
off to Syracuse, all within twenty-four 
hours. The people remember him as 
Il Diavolo. ” 

The condition of the travellers, with- 
out any escort, in all places aroused the 
sympathy of the people;and in Calabria, 
the gentlemen of the different villages 
accompanied them for some miles on 
their road, and then left them to the 
protection of the “Urban guard.” 

The romance of robbers seemed ex- 
tinguished, when even Spain became a 
safe traveling ground; but the adven- 
turous will take heart of grace, when 
they learn that robbers flourish in Cala- 
bria. We quote a passage which gives 
a lively idea of life in that unknown 
country : 

“The ‘Urban guard’ is in part com- 
posed of countrymen, who are obliged 
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to mount as sentinels in town. When 
off duty, their chief occupation is to 
seize on rich proprietors, and keep them 
in the mountains till ransomed—the 
black mail system of the middle ages. 
We watched one gentleman setting off, 
with four servants armed to the teeth, 
and thought he must be going to ride to 
Naples at least; but no, his house was 
only fifteen miles distant, and he could 
not safely reach it with less protection. 
There are few organized bands of rob- 
bers, the peasants generally acting un- 
der the pressure of want; when mount- 
ed as guards, they may be implicitly 
trusted. There is so much countenance 
in a Calabrian face. you may read all it 
means, and cannot feel distrustful ; they 
were, by far, the handsomest set we had 
seen, the coldness of their winters giv- 
ing them an English freshness. The 
country is just in a proper state for en- 
terprising travellers, while there is a 
little peppering of danger over it to give 
romance.” 

Our pleasant travellers take leave 
of us on the borders of Switzerland; 
we hope to meet them amid other 
scenes. 


Biographies of Distingiished Scientific 
Men. By Francois Arago, member of 
the Institute. Translated hy Admiral 
W. H. Smyth, D. C. L., F. R. 8S. &e. 
The Rev. Baden Powell, M. A., F. R. 
S. &¢., and Robert Grant, Esq., M. A., 
F.R.A.S. First and second series. 
Ticknor § Fields, Boston. 1859. 


The publishers have done a very ac- 
ceptable service to the people by placing 
before them this handsome edition of 


Arago’s biographies. Although. as the 
translators have observed in their pre- 
face, Arago occasionally exhibits a pre- 
judice in favor of Frenchmen and against 
foreign scientific men, his general tone 
is one of honesty and candour; and the 
accounts he has given can be relied upon. 
The translators have appended notes to 
those passages which seem to them 
erroneous. 

The first series contains Arago’s au- 
tobiography, and the lives of Bailly, 
Herschel, La Place, and Joseph Fourier. 
The second series contains the lives of 
Carnot, Malus, Fresnel, Thomas Young, 
and James Watt. 

Arago’s autobiography is an exceed- 
ingly interesting paper, principally taken 
up with an account of his adventures in 
Spain and Barbary in early life. There 
is-a romantic air about this part of the 
narrative, and a melodramatic profusion 
of incidents that seem to justify the 
translators’ suspicion of occasional em- 
bellishment. But we must bear in mind 
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that Arago is describing adventures in 
Spain and Barbary, among nations 
whose every day life wears the appear- 
ance of scenic effect to English eyes. 
We are apt to overlook the fact that men 
are Englishmen, Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans before they are men. That lan- 
guage which would be extravagant from 
the mouth of an Englishman becomes a 
simple form of courtesy in a Spaniard. 
We are disposed to give credit to Arago’s 
narrative, the rather that its ardent lan- 
guage and earnestness of expression 
bear indirect testimony to its truthful- 
ness. One of the most interesting pa- 
pers in these volumes is that on the life 
of Bailly, less known by the world as a 
man of science than as Mayor of Paris 
during the revolution. In this papera 
very amusing account of Mesmer is 
given, together with the substance of 
Bailly’s report to the Academy of 
Sciences on the claims advanced in favor 
of animal magnetism. Mesmer claimed 
that, “animal magnetism may be accumu- 
lated, concentrated, transported, with- 
out the aid of any intermediate body. 
It is reflected like light; musical sounds 
propagate and augment it.” These pro- 
perties, Arago observes, seemed to be 
capable of verification by experiment. 
To account for any failure, Mesmer de- 
clared: “althoughthe fluid be universal, 
all animated bodies do not equally as- 
similate it into themselves; there are 
some even, though very few in number, 
that by their very presence destroy the 
effects of this ‘fluid in the surrounding 
bodies.” So soon as this was admitted, 
and want of success could be explained 
by the presence of neutralizing bodies, 
Mesmer ran no risk of being embar- 
rassed. 

Suchis Arago’s conclusion ; but while 
we allow its apparent force, it seems to 
us that the same holds true with regard 
to many sciences, recognized as such. 
The presence of neutralizing bodies will 
render abortive experiments in chemis- 
try; yet no one refuses credit to the 
facts of chemistry. The presence of 
neutralizing bodies will interfere with 
the transmission of sound; yet we all 
recognize the law of acoustics. 

A more fatal argument against Mes- 
mer was his own refusal to experiment 
before the Academy of Sciences. He 
said that “this was child’s play.” He 
refused to allow the members of the 
Royal Society of Medicine to examine 
the state of the patients. But with the 
public the infatuation was extreme. 
Magnetizing was performed in every 
drawing room; medals were struck and 
statues erected in honour of Mesmer; 
and Bergasse wrote: “* The adversaries 
of animal magnetism are men who must 
one day be doomed to the execration of 
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all time, and to the punishment of the 
avenging contempt of posterity.” 

Bailly’s report states that “there is 
no individual in the best state of health, 
who, if he closely attended to himself, 
would not feel within him an infinity of 
movements and variations, either of 
exceedingly slight pain, or of heat, in the 
various parts of his body. These vari- 
ations, which are continually taking 
oo. are independent of magnetism. 

he first care required of the commis- 
‘sioners was, not to be too attentive to 
what was passing withinthem. If mag- 
netism is a real and powertul cause, we 
have no need to think about it—to make 
it act and manifest itself; it must, so to 
say, force the attention, and make itself 
perceived by even a purposely distracted 
mind.” 

This is very strongly put, and seems 
to us to explain satisfactorily many of 
the so-called phenomena of animal mag- 
netism. 

Observing that magnetism produced 
no effect on incredulous persons who 
had submitted to the trials, or on chil- 
dren, the Commissioners began a sys- 
tem of experiments to ascertain how far 
the imagination influenced the effects 
attributec to magnetism. This portion 
of their work was very clear and con- 
clusive. They selected persons who 
seemed to feel the magnetic action most 
forcibly, and put their imagination at 
fault by now and then bandaging their 
eyes. The result was, that while the 
patient saw he indicated exactly the 
seat of his sensations ; when his eyes 
were bandaged, he located the sensa- 
tions by chance, often far away from the 
part the magnetizer directed his atten- 
tion to. Often, while his eyes were 
bandaged, the patient felt magnetic 
effects at the time when they were not 
magnetizing him, and remained insen- 
sible when they were magnetizing 
him. 

The report gives many instances of 
the effects of imagination upon the 
patients, and concludes with an exami- 
nation of the dangers likely to result 
from the practice. Many of the pa- 
tients had been thrown into convul- 
sions. 

The account of Bailly’s execution is 
very touching ; we will extract it as a 
fitting close: 

“Noon had just struck. Bailly ad- 
dressed a last and tender adieu to his 
companions in captivity, wished them a 
better fate, followed the executioner 


without weakness as well as without 
bravado, mounted the fetal cart, his 
hands tied behind his back. Our col- 
league was accustomed to say, ‘we 
must entertain a bad opinion of those 
who, in their dying moments, have not 
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a look to cast behind them.’ Bailly’s 
last look was towards his wife. A 
gendarme of the escort feelingly listened 
to his last words, and faithfully repeated 
them to his widow. The procession 
reached the entrance to the Champ de 
Mars, on the side towards the river, at 
a quarter past one o'clock. This was 
the piace where, according to the words 
of the sentence, the scaflold had been 
raised. The blinded crowd collected 
there, furiously exclaimed that the 
sacred ground of the Champ de la 
Fédération should not be soiled by the 
presence and by the blood of him whom 
they calleda great criminal. Upontheir 
demand the scaffold was taken down 
again, and carried piece meal, into one 
ot the fosses, where it was put up 
afresh. Bailly remained the stern wit- 
ness of these frightful preparations and 
of those infernal clamours. Not one 
complaint escaped his lips. Rain had 
been falling all the morning; it was 
cold; it drenched the body, and espe- 
cially the bare head of the venerable 
man. A wretch saw that he was shiv- 
ering, and cried out to him, “Thou 
tremblest, Bailly.” “Iam cold, my 
friend.” mildly answered the victim. 
These were his last words. 

The translators have, on the whole, 
performed their duty well, although 
Gallicisms are frequently to be met with 
throughout the volumes. 


Travels and Discoveries in North and 
Central Africa. Being a Journal of 
an Expedition undertaken under the 
auspices of H. B. M.’s Governmeut, in 
the years 1849-1855 By Henry Barth, 
Ph.D., D.C.L., §e., §e., vol. 3. New 
York Harper § Brothers. 


The present volume completes this 
great work, which is to form the starting 
point of all future exploration in the 
regions of which it treats. It is rarely 
a traveller is so pre-eminently fitted for 
his task as Dr. Barth. Skilled in Orien- 
tal learning and in natural history, he 
was vigorous in constitution, and fertile 
in resources to overcome the hardships 
and perils of his journey. Besides the 
inevitable difficulties which beset every 
African traveller, he had to lament the 
death successively of his two associates, 
Richardson and Overweg; and to prose- 
cute his undertaking under the dis- 
heartening impression that his own fate 
would be similar to theirs. Yet his 
courage seems never to have yielded ; 
and the thoroughness of his explora- 
tions, as set forth in this great work, 
testifies to his intrepid spirit. 

The field of operation, extending over 
so large a portion of the African conti- 
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nent, included the countries explored 
by previous travellers in the basin of 
the Niger and on the borders of the 
Great Desert. Dr. Barth speaks in high 
terms of the accuracy of Laing, Clap- 
perton, Park and Caillié, the French dis- 
coverer of Timbuctoo, while he con- 
demns as’ untrustworthy the, accounts 
of Denham. 

He describes the condition of Negro- 
land (in which general name are includ- 
edthe greater part of the nations and 
tribes dwelling between the Great De- 
sert and the Gulf of Guinea,) as very 
unsettled; the various tribes waging 
ruthless wars upon each other, princi- 
pally to extend their dominion. Of 
these tribes, the two largest and most 
powerful are the empires of Bornou 
and the Songhays, having a common 
boundary, and the dissensions arising 
between neighbouring governments. 
These two great nations have had their 
glorious wars, and a long historical ex- 
istence. Their form of government is 
despotic, as was to be expected ; though 
in Bornou the power of the sovereign 
was held in check by a divan of twelve 
great lords, and the right they exercised 
of electing the successor of the monarch. 
The Songhay government is a pure des- 

tism, all power emanating from the 

ing, who has only to dread the rebel- 
lion of the gevernor of some province. 
These governors generally belonged to 
the royal family; an arrangement very 
fatal to the tranquillity of the empire. 
For an ambitious governor, possessing 
claims to respect on account of his royal 
descent, and using the resources of a 
rich province remote from the capital, 
could be kept in his duty only by un- 
wearied vigilance and great energy on 
the part of the reigning monarch. The 
case is similar to that of the satraps of 
the Persian empire. The period of the 
greatest power and prosperity of the 
Songhay empire was during the six- 
teenth century, under the successive 
reigns of two kings. Of the manners 
and the state of society in Songhay, Dr. 
Barth gives us a few particulars. Mo- 
hammedanism was adopted by the royal 
family atthe beginning of the eleventh 
century; but even at the close of that 
century the greater part of the inhabi- 
tants were still addicted to paganism ; 
and from whatis observed at the present 
day, paganism is not yet abolished. 
Some of the customs of the people seem 
borrowed from the Egyptians, with 
whom they have maintained a commer- 
cial intercourse atalitimes. Prominent 


among these customs is the great care 
bestowed upon the burial of the dead, 
and the pains taken to preserve the 
bodies. 

Learning seems to have been held in 
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reverence among them. A remarkable 
example is given of a pretender to the 
throne, who, on his march against the 
king, was’ persuaded by the Cadi of 
Timbuctoo to give up his designs and 
take to a quiet course of study. Itisa 
pity that Voltaire never heard of this 
philosophical prince. 

Almed Baba, the historian of Song- 
hay. gives a long list of the learned men 
of Negroland. He himself possessed a 
library of sixteen hundred volumes. 

The commerce of the country was 
principally with Egypt and the Barbary 
nations. Salt has always been the staple 
commodity, and the currency of the 
country is made up of shells. Gold, 
which is found in considerable quanti- 
ties, is exchanged principally with the 
Barbary states for horses. 

The chief strength of the Songhay 
empire, as of Bornou, is in ‘ts cavalry, 
some of whom weer coats of mail and 
brass hemlets; but for the most part 
they are without defensive armour, and 
carry only swords, spears, and bows and 
arrows. Only since the temporary con- 
quest by the emperor of Morocco, at the 
end of the sixteenth century, have the 
Songhay been acquainted with fire-arms; 
and even now their supply is scanty, as 
compared with the nations near them. 

Among the barbarous customs of the 
people is the use of the lash; not mere- 
ly in the case of slaves, but even in the 
case of persons of high rank. Unhappi- 
ly,Europe can furnish at this day similar 
instances of barbarity without the same 
excuse. 

Timbuctoo, which has always been re- 
garded as the capital of a great negro 
empire, is put in a secondary rank by 
Dr. Barth. Having become the seat of 
Mahommedan learning and worship in 
the Songhay empire, and being very far 
superior to the capital itself in the style 
of its buildings, it has always enjoyed 
great consideration; and its great com- 
mercial importance brought it promi- 
nently before foreign nations as the 
chief city of the empire. The descrip- 
tion of this far-famed city, as given by 
Dr. Barth, is as follows: 

“The city of Timbuktu lies in 17 deg. 
37 min. N. (lat.) and 3 deg. 5 min. W. 
(lon.) of Greenwich. Situated only a 
few feet above the average level of the 
river, and at a distance of about six 
miles from the principal branch; it at 
present forms a sort of triangle, the base 
of which points towards the river, while 
the projecting angle is directed towards 
the north, having for its centre the 
mosque oi Sankoré. But during the 
zenith of its power the town extended a 
thousand yards further north, and in- 
cluded the tomb of the Fakir Mohamed, 
which, according to some of my inform- 
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ants, was then situated in the midst of 
the town. The circumference of the 
city, at the present time, I reckon at a 
little more than two miles and a half; 
but it may approach closely to three 
miles, taking into account some of the 
projecting angles. Although of only 
small size, Timbuctoo may well be called 
a city—medina—in comparison with the 
frail dwelling places all over Negroland. 
At present it is not walled. The town 
is laid out partly in rectangular, partly 
in winding streets. or as they are called 
here “tyeraten,” which are not paved, 
but for the greater part consist of hard 
sand and gravel, and some of these have 
a sort of gutter in the middle. Besides 
the large and the small market, there are 
few open areas, except a small square 
in front of the mosque of Y’alua, called 
Timbuctoo-botterna. Small as it is the 
city is toleFably well inhabited, and al- 
most all the houses are in good repair. 
There are about nine hundred and eighty 
clay houses, and a couple of hundred 
conical huts of matting; the latter, with 
a few exceptions, constituting the out- 
skirts of the town on the north and 
north-east sides. where a great deal of 
rubbish, which has been accumulating 
in the course of several centuries, is 
formed into conspicuous mounds. The 
clay houses are all built on the same 
principle as my own, (with outer and 
inner court-yards and a terrace with a 
room on it,) except that those of the 
poorer people have only one court-yard, 
and have no upper room on the terrace. 
The only remarkable public buildings 
in the town are the three large mosques; 
not a trace remaining of the royal palace 
where the kings of Songhay used to re- 
side occasionally. The whole number 
of the settled inhabitants of the town is 
about thirteen thousand, while the float- 
ing population during the months of the 
greatest traffic and intercourse, from 
November to January, may amount on 
an avetage to five thousand, and under 
favourable circumstances to ten thous- 
and.” 

In most places, Dr. Barth met with 
kind treatment from the natives, no mat- 
ter of what tribe. Much of this was 
owing to his being taken for a Moham- 
medan; although on several occasions 
he was protected and aided even after 
he was known as a Christian. To 
show the light in which Christians are 
regarded in the heart of Africa, we 
quote his account of an incident at Tim- 
buctoo: 

“The Toghoran officer had come out 
on some errand, while I was staying 
with the three brothers in the large tent. 
I wanted to leave, but Bakay begged me 
to stay. I remained a short time, but 
became so disgusted with the insulting 
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language of the Toghoran that I soon left 
abruptly, although his remarks had more 
direct reference to the French than to 
any other European nation. He de- 
scribed the Christians as sitting like 
women in the bottom of their steam- 
boats, and doing nothing but eating raw 
eggs; concluding with the statement 
that the idolatrous Bambara were far 
better people, and much more civilized 
than the Christians. It is singular how 
the idea of the Europeans being fond of 
raw eggs (a most disgusting article to a 
Mohammedan) has spread over the 
whole of Negroland.” 


The Common Olyects of the Sea-Shore: 
ineluding Hints for an Aquarium. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M. A., F. L. 
S., §¢. London: Routledge, Warnes 
§ Routledge. 1859. 


‘“ This little work,” the preface informs 
us, “is simply a popular account of the 
common objects of the sea-shore, and 
is restricted to those objects to which 
every visitor to the sea-side is sure to 
find on every coast.” 

It is doing a real service to the public 
to issue such compendious treatises on 
subjects which are common, unfortu- 
nately, in a double sense. Great good is 
accomplished, if one in a hundred read- 
ers of such works is awakened to a 
sense of the beauty and bouadless va- 
riety in even these common things. 
There are many who walk by the sea- 
side, knowing nothing of the healthy 
curiosity that might be roused in them- 
selves by a slight examination of the 
objects around them. It is true, those 
objects are but sea-weed and shell-fish, 
and star-fishes, sometimes with pretty 
shells or graceful forms, but gen- 
erally ugly things, smelling of salt 
water; and yet those ugly forms have 
a beauty of adaptation, a curious struc- 
ture, and an evidence of design, that 
cannot but afford real pleasure to the 
intellect, it, we could only stoop to ad- 
mire. But enthusiasm for such trifles 
is left to children, to whom it properly 
belongs; thoughtful men and women 
move superior, and spend the long days 
by the sea side in being bored to death 
with dignity. As if that could be a trifle 
which gives us positive advancement in 
knowledge. and enables us ever more 
and more profoundly to understand the 
power and wisdom of Him who has 
made all things ! 

We take up one of the commonest of 
shells, the top, (trochus) so called from 
its cone-like shape. Our author explains 
to ys the wonderful construction of the 
tongue of this mollusk. 

When this organ is properly displayed 
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it will appear furnished with an array 
of teeth, very minute, but very strong, 
and quite adequate to the work they 
have toperform. In fact the tongue isa 
miniature file, and is used not so much 
for tasting the food, as a rasp, where- 
with to cut it off. The top, therefore, 
is an useful inhabitant of an aquarium, 
for he saves an immensity of trouble in 
keeping the glass sides clean. Afteran 
aquarium has fairly nettled itself, the 
algae pour out their spores, and these, 
adhering to the glass, there affix them- 
selves, so that in a few weeks the glass 
becomes dimmed by the mass of minute 
vegetation. Here the tops and per- 
iwinkles come to our aid and, by means 
ofthe natural scythes with which they 
are armed, soon move away the greater 
part of this vegetable growth. They seem 
to do their work as tomposedly and 
regularly as if they were paid bythe day 
for it.” 

And so they are; for it cannot be 
denied that they make their living by it. 
Right next to this industrious top is 
anoiher hard-working little fellow, the 
cockle (cardium.) Everybody knows 
this little bivalve, which is, perhaps the 
most common of all shelis. “If,” says 
Mr. Wood, “a handful of shells be 
gathered at random, from the shore, 
nearly one third will be cockles. When 
living, the animals find a home under 
the sand, in which they lie buried. The 
cockle is a capital delver, and armed 
with his natural spade, digs for himself 
a hole in the sand nearly as fastas a 
man can dig with a metal spade. As 
for the wooden spades, so much in 
vogue on sandy coasts, they have hardly 
a chance against the cockle. Many an 
observer has been perplexed at the little 
jets of mingled sand and water which 
are so often seen issuing from the sand 
when the waves have retired. These 
tiny geysirs are occasioned by the 
cockles that lie buried beneath the sand, 
and which are still in the water below 
the sand level, although the surface is 
tolerably dry. Our cockle, however, is 
not only a digger, but a jumper, and the 
same instrument which serves him as a 
spade to dig a hole in the sand, also 
serves him as a foot by means of which 
to spring into the air.” 

More wonderful than either of these 
are the Nudibranchs, or Naked—gilled 
mollusks, so named bevause their organs 
of respiration are not internal, as with 
most other creatures, but wholly exter- 
nal and undefended by any coating of 
shellor other substance. These singular 
creatures are, for the most part, flat and 
oblong in shape, and their lungs present 
the most astonishing varieties of form. 
Of one of this tribe Mr. Wood writes: 

“‘ The gills may be seen spreading, like 
a feathery plume or a radiating flower, 
on the upper surface of the creature. 
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The position of the branchiae is so va- 
rious that the most fertile imagination 
would hardly venture to depict such 
fantastic forms as are found among the 
Nudibranchs. Some species wear their 
lungs much as a gentleman wears a 
bouquet at his button-hole. Others have 
their lungs neatly arranged around their 
bodies in little spreading tufts. Again, 
there are some species which carry their 
lungs ata distance from their bodies; 
and others whose forms are so utterly 
unique and grotesque, that a description 
would be useless unless it were accom- 
panied by a drawing. 

As to their colouring, there is hardly 
atint, from blackish grey to the most 
brilliant carmine, that is not found in 
some member of this strange family. 
But the Nudibranchs, although most 
lovely creatures, are very unsafe inhab- 
itants of an aquarium, in spite of their 
delicate and dainty looks; and a wolf 
would be as appropriate an inmate of a 
sheepfold, as a Nudibranch of an aqua- 
rium where sea-anemones lives.” 

The cuttle fish,(Sepia) known to most 
readers for the use made of his ink by 
the ancients, presents several varieties 
quite commonly met with. The use of 
the dark liquid ejected by this little ani- 
mal is supposed to be the protecting 
him from the pursuit of his enemies, by 
the tinge given to the surrounding 
waters. Mr. Wood tells a story of an 
officer who had secured a cuttle fish, 
and was watching him very intently 
when the animal suddevly ejected his 
charge of black ink with so true an aim 
that the officer’s snowy white trowsers 
were covered with the stains, and quite 
ruined forthe time. It has been found 
even that this fluid retains all its quali- 
ties in the fossil cuttles., The ink has 
been found hardened within them, and 
ground down like hard paint; and has 
then yielded so beautiful a sepia tint 
that artists have inquired the name of 
the colourman who prepared it. Andto 
prove the character of the colour, a 
drawing of the fossil animal has been 
made, and a description of it written 
with its own ink. 

The star-fish, one of the most curious 
of the inhabitants of the sea, is thus 
described by Mr. Wood: 

“ A star-fish, placed ina shallow pool, 
will give ample food for contemplation, 
were it only for the mode in which it 
moves from one place to another. His 
movement is very slow, gentle, and so 
regular, that the eye cannot detect any 
motive power at work. Should a stone, 
a ridge of rock, or any other impedi- 
ment be in the path of its progress, the 
star-fish does not seem to trouble itself 
in the least, but continues its still, gliding 
movement, as quietly as if it were moy- 
ing on level ground. As the stone is 
reached, one ray of the star-fish is gefitly 
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pushed upwards, and seems to adhere 
to the stone; another follows, then a 
third, and presently the creature is seen 
to climb the stone with as much ease as 
if it were walking on level sand. The 
rays accommodate themselves, in a very 
curious manner, to the shape of the 
substance over which the animal is 
crawling; so that if it is passing over a 
sandy spot, interspersed with furrows 
and pebbles, the arms of the star-fish 
never bridge over the furrows, but pass 
down one side and up the other, while 
precisely an opposite process takes place 
with regard tothe pebbles. The star- 
fish can thus climb rocks that are per- 
pendicular, and clings firmly even when 
they overhang. 

The mouth ofthe star-fish is placed un- 
derneath, and in the very centre of the 
body, the stomach being immediately 
beyond the mouth. The stomach does 
not seem to occupy very much space, 
but it is capable of accommodating a 
large amount of nutriment, in which it 
assisted by supplementary stomachs, 
which run through each ray, nearly to 
its extremity. * * * Feeble as are 
the powers of the star-fish it can swal- 
low a bivalve mollusk entire, or if need- 
ful open it and suck out the contents, in 
some mysterious way—a feat that no 
man could accomplish without tools. 
Even with the proper knife, oysters are 
not very easy to open, without some 
practice; but if a man’s food were re- 
srticted to oysters, which he must open 
without the existence of any tool, he 
would run the risk of starvation. The 
ancient naturalists were well aware that 
the star-fish possessed the power of 
eating oysters, but they thought that 
the creature accomplished its design, by 
watching until the oyster opened its 
shell, and then poking one of its rays be- 
tween the shells asa wedge; then, hav- 
ing once gained a partial admission, it 
slowly iusinuated itself, and finished by 
devouring the inhabitant. It appears, 
however, by the reports of careful ob- 
servers, that the oyster eating is true, 
as to the fact, but false as tothe mode. 
The star-fish seems to bring its mouth 
in contact with the edge of the shell, and 
thea, from delicate vesicles never pro- 
truded at any other time, to pour into 
the oyster some drops of a poisonous 
fluid, which forces the animal to open 
the shells, and finally kills it. Such is 
the account as it stands at present.” 

The account which we ourselves 
have received from a very intelligent 
naturalist of this city, diflers somewhat 
from the description, as given by Mr. 
Wood. The star-fish, according to our 
authority, inserts between the closed 
shells of the oyster, the exceedingly fine 
membrane of the stomach, and with- 
draws the oyster by suction. There 
may be some secretion, of a poisonous 
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nature, to assist this operation; but if 
there be, the employment of it seems to 
be secondary to the chief process, the 
marvellous penetration of the closed 
shells. We shall close our extracts 
from this highly entertaining little vol- 
ume, with the following account of the 
sea-mouse, (aphrodite aculeata.) The 
popular name has been given to it from 
the close resemblance it bears in form 
to the mouse. . 

** Edging the body may be seen rows 
of bristles or hairs, which, when simply 
printed in black and white, give noidea 
at all of the brilliant coloring of their 
surface, while,even if colored, the re- 
semblance is but faint ; because it wants 
the changing tints which flash along the 
hairs, whenever they are moved. It is 
a strange thing, and one that shows the 
lavish beauty of creation, that an ani- 
mal endowed with such glorious colours, 
that can only be exhibited by a full sup- 
ply of light, should have its habitation 
inthe mud. * * * * 

“The bristles of the aphrodite are 
not only worthy of notice on account of 
their wonderful colouring, but also for 
their shape. Among other offices, they 
seem to play the part of weapons, like 
the spines of the porcupines or hedge 
hog. But as they surpass the hedge 
hog’s quills in beauty, so do they in form. 
The quilis are many, barbed like the 
spears of the South-seaislanders. * * 
Allthese spears can be withdrawn into 
the body of the aphrodite at wtll; and, 
in order to protect it from self inflicted 
wounds, each spear or bristle is furnish- 
ed with a double sheath, which closes 
when itis retracted into the body, and 
opens again when protruded. It is 
hardly possible to conceive a more won- 
derful structure in the whole of the ani- 
mal kingdom, and certainly not possible 
to conceive one more beautiful, when 
the changing tints of orange, scarlet, or 
azure, are taken into consideration.” 

We cannot commend our author’s 
style, which very often becomes verbose, 
and is deformed by uncouth words and 
bastard compounds; such &s “porpesse,” 
for “ porpoise,” and “ creaturedom ” for 
‘creation ;” but his work is suggestive, 
and contains much instruction. 


College Poems. By* Willie.” Wm. S. 
Young: Philadelphia. 1858. 


This book, put forth with a modest 
and manly simplicity, we have read with 
much interest, because it seems to us 
fullof promise. Every poet must make 
a beginning, and, of course, as the au- 
thor says in his preface,a first volume 
of this kind “can hardly be free from 
faults and imperfections.” 

But we are by no means to dwell, in 
the present case, upon the writer’s 
“faults,” since it is clear thut he really 
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possesses the fancy and feeling of a true 
poet, however undeveloped compara- 
tively these powers may be. In his 
longest and best performance, “The 
Spirit of the Beautiful,” we trace, as is 
altogether natural, the influence of By- 
ron and Shelley, especially the Jatter ; 
but the imitation is unconscious, and 
free from anything resembling gervility. 
The versification of this piece is man- 
aged with considerable skill; indeed, we 
think that * Willie’s” blank verse, gen- 
erally, is exceedingly creditable to so 
youthful an artist. Many of the miscel- 
laneous poems are graceful and musical. 
One among the most meritorious, to our 
taste, is the following ‘on the death of a 
classmate.” 
ON THE DEATH OF A CLASSMATE. 

Alas! when all the world seems bright 

To youthful ardour’s eye. 
*Tis sad to see the hurried flight 

Of winged mortality: 
W hen, ere the sou! can buckle on 

Its armour for the strife, 
The shaft is sped—the music gone 

From the frail chords of life! 
Alas! I feel a leaden weight 

Of sorrow on my breast! 
Gone, gone, beyond the fitful state, 

The noble-hearted West : 
Those eyes of lustrous joyousness 

Will never beam again: 
We sorrow for his warm caress, 

But all our grief is vain. 
No more his laugh through Ida’s shades 

Will wake the echoes round, 
And call our band, before it fades, 

To catch its merry sound; 
His tones will never strike again 

The heart’s electric chords, 
Which echo back, in sweetest strain, 

Young friendship’s glowing words. 


Like some bright morn of summer days, 
That ends in clouds and rain, 

Life shed on him its sunniest rays, 
Death took them back again : 

This morn he stood upon his feet, 
And spoke in accents gay, 

This evening, in his winding sheet 
Is wrapt his senseless clay. 


*Tis sad to see the race of flowers, 
Which through all summer shone, 

Fade in the pale, autumnal hours, 
When summer’s light is gone; 

°T is sad to see the passage bird 
Depart upon the breeze, 

When winter's first low wail is heard 
Among the leafless trees : 


But sadder still than these, by far, 
To see the eye grow dim, 

As if a shade descended there 
From wings of cherubim ; 

To feel the pulse of boyhood’s friend, 
And heart, forget to beat— 

Oh! if to nature thou may’st bend, 
Tears here are more than meet. 
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Among the Sonnets near the end or 
the volume, we are most pleased with 
this: 


“Hast thou not heard at night the dis- 
tant fall 
Of sleepless waters come enchantingly 
Along the breeze? Does it not seem to 
thee 
That in their never-ceasing music-call, 
There is a water spirit such as makes 
The quiet beauty of still summer lakes ? 
These waters tell me that the earth is full 
Of poetry and sunshine, dews and flow- 
ers, 
The soul-beguiling spirits of her bowers, 
Filling the heart with their ethereal lull. 
It must be heaven is a place where they 
People the mind with beings all as bright 
As yonder glorious starthat heralds day, 
Or yon new moon, just ushering in the 
night.” 


Let “ Willie” take heart of grace, la- 
bour conscientiously to perfect himself 
as an artist, and we sincerely believe he 
will succeed in his vocation. 


Three visits to Madagascar, during the 
years 1853, 1854, 1856; including a 
Journey to the Capital, with notices of 
the natural history of the Country, and 
of the present civilization of the people. 
By the Rev. William Ellis, F.HLS., 
author of “ Polynesian Researches. 
New York: Harper § Brothers. 1859. 
This book, recommended alike by its 

subject and its author, is one of the 

most interesting records of travel pub- 
lished for many years past. Endless as 
is the number of ** Tours in Europe and 

Eastern Scenes,” put forth in these 

days of travel, it should not be forgotten 

that there have also appeared many 
works of solid interest relating to for- 
eigu countries. Such works as Barth’s 

Africa, Livingstone’s South Africa, At- 

kinson’s Liberia, and a score of similar 

books, bear gratifying testimony to the 
liberal spirit of inquiry abroad upon the 
earth. Of all kinds of reading, we sup- 
pose Voyages and Travels have ever 
been the mest popular, as they are cer- 
tainly among the mostinstructive. The 
agreeable manner in which the reader 
is beguiled into toleration and a chari- 
table spirit, the phenomena of nature in 
other regions inviting comparison or 
contrast with those ander his own eyes 
every hour; the different developments 
of the same human nature, in examin- 
ing which we study metaphysics with- 
out knowing it, like the Bourgeor’s 

Gentilhome ; these are some few of the 

many advantages to be derived from 

books of travel. We all like such 
reading. 

Madagascar is one of the many large 
islands of the Eastern Ocean, whose 
insignificance strongly contrasts with 
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their size and position on the map. 
There seems to be a strange caprice in 
the apportionment of prosperity among 
these countrics. Is it possible to give a 

“reasonable explanation of the superior 
wealth and importance of Java, as com- 
pared with Sumatra, or Celebes, or the 
magnificent Borneo? Why should the 
Moiuccas be more valuable than the 
Philippines? And little Mauritius worth 
more than Madagascar? 

Mr. Ellis visited Madagascar without 
any special object beyond a desire to see 
the people, and in an informal way testify 
to the good will of the English towards 
them. The Christians are in such bad 
repute in the island that Mr. Ellis made 
no attempt at preaching the truth. The 
government has forbidden the profes- 
sion of Christianity; and looks with a 
suspicious eye on all intercourse with 
Europeans. I[tis in the nature of the 
Malagasy government and constitution 
that this suspicion takes its rise. The 
profession of Christianity appears to the 

overnment of Madagascar in a similar 
ight—parva componere magnis—to that 
in which it appeared to the Roman in 
the first ages. To both it was a virtual 
rebellion against the supreme authority, 
and a recognition of foreign supremacy. 
Mr. Ellis quotes from a proclamation 
read to the troops at every general re- 
view in the capital; “If any baptize, I 
will put them to death, saith Ranavalo- 
manjaka; for they change the prayers 
of the twelve kings. Therefore, search 
and spy, and if ye find any doing that, 
man or woman, take them that we may 
kill them: for I and you will kill them 
that do that, though they be half of the 
people. For to change what the ances- 
tors have ordered and done, and to pray 
to the ancestors of the foreigners, not to 
Andrianampoinemerina and Lehidama, 
and the idols that sanctified the twelve 
kings and the twelve mountains that 
are worshipped; whoever changes these 
observances I make known to all peo- 
ple, I will kill, saith Ranavalomanjaka.” 

Unquestionably, these edicts against 
the Christians are the more severely en- 
forced that the Malagasy experience has 
thus ‘far exhibited the Christian nations 
in a very unfavourable light. Their 
latest knowledge of them was in 1845, 
when English and French ships of war 
destroyed the chief commercial town of 
the island on very slight provocation. 

*The Malagasy have made some ad- 
vances towards civilization. Their ag- 
riculture, like that of most nations in 
the tropical countries, is very rude. 
Their greatest skill in this pursuit, is in 
the cultivation of rice, which forms the 
staple article of food. Their houses are 
built of wood, with thatched roofs ; and 
quite comfortably furnished. The room 
given to Mr. Ellis, while he was at-the 
capital, contained, besides tables and 
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chairs, a neat bedstead with curtains, 
a looking-glass, and tumblers. 

The prince regent, the queen’s sister, 
and the queen herself, send officers in 
full European uniform to make inquiries 
after the Englishman’s health; and the 
envoys bring with them as presents from 
these high characters, live oxen and 
poultry, and fresh eggs. Doubtless 
these were as useful to the recipient, as 
the present usual in more civilized coun- 
tries—silver plated carriages and gold 
snuff-boxes, 

After a rest of two or, three days. at 
the capital, Mr. Ellis received an inti- 
mation that the queen would grant him 
an audience. He gives the official let- 
ter as follows: 

Fripay Morninc.—My dear Friend:— 
I inform you, as a friend, that the queen 
will give you an audience to-day in the 
palace: consequently when you are or- 
dered to come up, put on your best dress 
&c., &c., and take a gold sovereign and 
a dollar. How are you this morning. 

Yours truly, R. ——. 

The gold sovereign and the do!lar were 
for the hasina, or offering to the queen, 
required by custom. As for the dress, 
Mr. Ellis intended to wear his best black 
suit, but his watchful friend R-—-—, find- 
ing in his trunk a green and purple plaid 
satin dressing-gown, lined with scarlet, 
insisted upon his wearing it. He was 
persuaded the garment had been made 
for great occasions, and there never 
could be a greater. Mr. Ellis did as he 
was advised, and excited the admiration 
of the court by his gorgeous apparel. 
The queen conversed with Mr. Ellis, 
through two interpreters, asking ques- 
tions about Queen Victoria. The au- 
dience ended with the queen’s with- 
drawal. 

The Malagasy seem to be intelligent, 
and anxious for information on all mat- 
ters. Very interesting accounts are 
given in the volume of long conversa- 
tions held with officers of various ranks; 
and particularly with the prince, whom 
Mr. Ellis describes as very desirous of 
establishing schools and manufactures 
in the kingdom, and procuring books for 
the instruction of his people. 

The earnestness and sincerity of the 
prince led him to inquire into the cause 
of the Malagasy inferiorityto foreign na- 
tions, and Mr. Ellis was able to give him 
some excellent advice on the proper 
modes of elevating his nation.» Nothing 
seems to have struck the prince more 
forcibly than the fact thata few handred 
years ago England was in a lower state 
of civilization than Madugascar now is. 

Intercourse with Europeans is neces- 
sary to the improvement of the Mala- 
guay; like the Polynesian races, they 
seem to be incapable ofindependent ac- 
tion, while they display great quickness 
of intellect in imitative efforts. 





